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{w Titten expressly for The Flower Grower] 


OSE WHO would grow 
Cacti from seeds must pos- 
sess patience and have a 
love for “seeing things 
grow.” Anyone having these 
‘attributes, who has experience in 
raising plants from seeds, can 
w these curious, some say 
homely, plants from seeds, even 
if they do not possess a green- 
house, for they can be grown 
successfully in a sunny window. 
About fifteen years we had 
been collecting these spiney Pan- 
American plants, but had never 
undertaken to raise any from 
seeds until the spring of 1897, 
when we procured seeds of sev- 
eral species of Cerei and Echino- 
cacti from Germany. Among 
them were Cereus Jamacaru, C. 
Thurberi, C. Gemmatus, and 
Echinocactus Ottonis, a native of 
Paraguay. 
' The method of planting the 
acti seed was somewhat differ- 
ent from that usually recom- 
mended by the professional grow- 
prs in their catalogues, inasmuch 
that we used small wooden boxes 
instead of flower pots or flower 
pt saucers. The boxes we used 
ere about ten inches long by 
bur inches wide, and two inches 


Soil, one-half loam and one- 
, not too course, sand. Firm 

1. The seeds sown in rows, 

4 row marked with a number 

n the box to correspond with a 
uumbered list of the species 
ted, and kept for reference. 
seeds covered twice their diam- 
ter or one-eighth of an inch, and 
soil well pressed down. Seeds 

Wary greatly in size in the dif- 
ent species, some are very 
NSmall; after the seeds are sown, 
Moisten the soil, cover the box 
With glass, and set in a sunny 
indow. Take care that it does 
ot dry out ; must be kept moist, 

ot wet, and shade with a paper 
needed. Now, patience is 
seded, allow time for the seeds 

tO germinate. The seeds of some 
Bpecies of Cacti will germinate in 


BY IRVING G. NOYES 




















GLADIOLUS—LE MARECHAL FOCH 
(For description see page 251) 








Growing Cacti from’ Seeds 


a week, others in three weeks, 
and some seeds will not “come 
up” at all. 

On our first experience in 1897, 
we “kept tabs” on the time re- 
quired for germination. Cereus 
Giganteus was up in two weeks; 
C. Gemmatus in sixteen days 
with C. ThurberiandC. Jamacaru 
showing. Five seeds of C. Thur- 
beri and seven seeds of C. Jam- 
acaru out of ten seeds each ger- 
minated and all grew to be fine 
plants. 

It is most interesting to us to 
watch the development of the 
young plants— and: the different 
forms of the cotyledons (use 
a magnifying glass). The coty- 
ledons of C. Jamacaru are merely 
two tiny horizontal triangular 
points, at the top of a short stem, 
and the first sign of any further 
growth is a few minute hair-like 
white spines between them. The 
seeds of C. Thurberi were the 
smallest of those planted, the 
cotyledons the largest, and so 
very short stemmed that the coty- 
ledons were flat on the soil. 

All the seeds of C. Lividus ger- 
minated (ten) and all grew to be 
fine plants. The young seedlings 
are odd—a short, slender stem 
with a “V” shaped notch at the 


i * 

hinocactus Ottonis is very 
easily grown from seeds, they 
germinate readily and grow 
quickly to blooming size. 

s are small, black and 
pitted, and when moisture is ap- 
plied, the skin breaks open and 
there are the minute pear-sliaped 
plants, only lacking roots and 
spines; the growth of the plan* 
seems to be a gradual enlargi>- 
ment of this, and the prodxction 
of roots at the smaller, and spizcs 
at the larger end. 

The seedlings of E. Ottonis 
bloomed when about two inches 
in diameter, and five years old. 
The flowers are produced from 
the center of the plant, are two 
inches in diameter and are a 
beautiful rich satiny yellow. Itis 
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almost dazzling to look into the depths 
of the flowers, so brightly they glisten 
when the sun is shining in them. 
Stamens and anthers are yellow, and 
appear to loosely fill up the center of 
the flower. Stigma is red, in contrast 
to the other parts. At the base of the 
flower, underneath, is a quantity of 
brown wool, and slenderspines. Fruit, 
a dry , green in color, with 
patches of brown wool. 

For quick growth, Echinopsis (Rebu- 
tia), minuscula, a native of Argentine, 
S. A., is ahead of all the others. It 
flowered from seeds, when three years 
old, an inch and one-half in diameter, 
and one inch high,—flattened at the 
top. Flowers are produced low down 
at the base of the plant, tube curving 
upward until the flower expands on a 
level with the top of the plant. It is 
funnel-shaped, an inch in diameter, 
rich scarlet in color, with a few of the 


outer sepal crimson. When three 
years old it had four flowers, the next 
year, five. 


To those who would like to experi- 
ment in growing Cacti from seeds, our 
experience ought to demonstrate the 
fact that it is not such a wearying 
undertaking as it is usually said to be. 
Cacti are not popular plants with 
the florist, as they cannot be grown to 
a salable size in a few weeks, but will 
live for years if cared for, and for 
enduring the dryness of our living 
rooms—economy of space,—and for 
busy people—as they require the mini- 
mum of care, bearing neglect without 
serious injury, they are without an 
equal, and, in return, reward us with 
their curious and beautiful, and, in 
some cases, most fragrant flowers. 


Crocuses for Extending 
the Season of Bloom 


Just as the early Crocus is used in 
as to hurry the blooming season of 

e garden, so the little known fall 
blooming varieties may be successfully 
utilized to extend the blooming period 
beyond the time of frosts that kill all 
but the hardiest of Chrysanthemums. 

The bulbs of these charming flowers, 
so full of future joy, are comparatively 
inexpensive, and should be planted 
before the end of August. A deep 
saffron-colored variety, (Sativus), usu- 
ally comes into bloom during Septem- 
ber, but the variety known as Speciosus 
blooms late in November, braving the 
chilly winds, killing frosts and even 
early snows. 

A few dozen bulbs of these really 
wonderful Crocuses, if planted in the 
— or dotted on the lawn, when in 

loom will give untold pleasure, and 
excite the admiration and wonder of 
all who see them. They are well 
worthy of a trial by those who are not 
acquainted with their charming quality 
of blooming wher all else in the garden 
is dead.—_BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


_ We have in hand another short ar- 
ticle by Mr. Noyes on bedding Cacti 
which will be printed in an early issue 
and will doubtless be of practical in- 
terest to Cactus lovers. 


She “Flower Grower 





ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











“Unusualities ” 


“ All manner of eccentricities in a garden will, if 
they have nothing better to boast of, never obtain 
lasting admiration.” 

—Edward Kemp 


Surely it was not more than forty 
years ago that there was a garden of 
wonders, perhaps many of them, 
though I doubt if such now exist, in all 
their curiosities, still a similarity of 
ideas may be seen on any suburban 


trip. 

& this particular garden there was a 
wealth of eccentricities; a walk bor- 
dered by ‘gigantic bleached roots of 
cedars, now suggestive of an octopus, 
now of a hippopotamus, or Jabberwock, 
or an armadillo; of witches and ghosts; 
a pavement, apparently innocent, that 
tilted under the tread; a step that, 
without due notice, emitted a jet of 
water; a pond outlined with whitened 
oddities in stone, its waters bedecked 
with gruesome iron beasts of myth- 
ology; a grotto with hidden pitfails 
and weird inharmonics, itself a struc- 
ture of ghostly molded rocks, a fore- 
runner of the stunts of the recreation 
parks. Surely it was a jumble of things 
unbeautiful, unneeded, some of our 
present day little eccentricities in estate 
adornment developed to the nth degree. 

For even in our day there are rem- 
nants of perverted taste. It is not a 
quaint conception to have an iron 
cherub holding a mundane umbrella 
on our front lawn, and rather pre- 
tentious to have the herded deer of a 
landed estate symbolized by one immov- 
able, painted specimen! I am glad 
that even now, with prohibition rather 
totteringly reigning, we Americans do 
not beguile our memories and adorn 
our gardens with patterned edgings of 
bottles after the French fashion. 
Even the ubiquitous whitewashed 
stones are on their way to oblivion. 

Slowly, too, rustic contraptions are 
being relegated to the wooded nook or 
shaded dell, their proper places. There 
is an undeniable charm in the natural 
woods used with their bark left on, but 
they should be used simply, the result- 
ant seats or arbors placed in sylvan 
setting, well apart from that finished 
production, a suburban house. As 
mere supports for billowing vines they 
have their place, but they should be 
considered purely as supports, not as 
decorative objects. I sometimes won- 
der where the sturdy seats, so often 
advertised, finally come to earth; in 
themselves, they are often good, but 
where, oh where, will the unwary pur- 
chasers hide them away? 

Certain of our plants are not unec- 
centric, and the ingenious planter can 
do much in the outlining of his beds, 
and in combining of his plant material 
to add to the effect. The unusual may 
express individuality, a real love for 
growing things and a real knowledge 
of their requirements, but it is the out- 
growth of study and quiet appreciation. 
The minute that we attempt too much, 
whether it be in combination of varied 
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details seen and admired in gardens of 
various types, or in carrying out our 
plans, merely because it is the thing to 
do, why then the pretension is clearly 
seen through by the most casual 
observer... To quote Edward Kemp— 
“An unpresuming garden, like a 
modest individual, may have great 
defects without chalienging criticism; 
—but where a great deal is aimed at,— 
scrutiny seems invited, incongruities 
are magnified and actual merits are 
passed by unnoticed, or distorted into 
something quite ridiculous.” 

The skillful designer, whether he be 
architect, interior decorator, or land- 
scape architect, attempts to form a fit- 
ting setting for his client, to satisfy 
him, yes, but to do it also in such a 
way as to create a work of real excel- 
lence. The ordinary builder or gar- 
dener, from his limited training, can 
give only one type of thing, a type 
which may be entirely unsuited to the 
man or place in the case. Thus it is 
that the gardens, and in gardens I in- 
clude the complete layout of the 
grounds, of either the real artist or the 
less trained, but artistic owner who 
does his own work, have charm far 
beyond that of pretenders to educated 
taste. They not only have no real 
appreciation, but do not even know 
enough to select a fine man to plan 
the work. 

But to return, how shall we avoid 
these pitfalls? Be simple,—-let your 
inclinations lead somewhat,—be honest 
and without pretension. Develop only 
needed walks. Avoid splotching your 
lawn with raised beds, an uninterrupted 
greensward is lovely in itself. Let your 
beds and boundary plantations be 
simple in outline, not mere ribbon bor- 
ders, irregularly weaved or of intricate 
design. Have a reason for all you do, 
not a mere “I like it,”’ but a real reason. 
If you want a seat or arbor, have it for 
use and comfort, not merely as a 
decoration. Don’t go to a nursery and 
select a lot of specimens, but each day 
study your needs of shape or color at 
certain points, then go and select the 
specimen you need. A Hydrangea, a 
Colorado Blue Spruce, perhaps even a 
Crimson Rambler may be lovely in the 
proper setting, but dropped at random 
or grouped on asmall lawn, they are 
merely pretensions, add nothing to the 
picture nor to their respective values. 

Just because “specimens” cost more 
is no reason for buying all specimens, 
it is as hard to combine carelessly 
selected ones into a picture as it would 
be to use two dining tables in a dining 
room, and just about as necessary. 
There is a happy medium between the 
rut of the commonplace and the peak 
of eccentricity; it is on the slopes be- 
tween that we develop individuality 
and agreeable personality either in 
ourselves or in our gardens. 


Sturtevant’s “Unusualities” interest 
us personally. There are many points 
in his talk which we think will appl 
to the garden activities of many read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER. Art in 
gardening is a terra incognita to the 
most of us, and we should know more 
about it,—(Eb.) 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


The 1921 Flower Show of 
The American Gladiolus 
Society at St. Thomas, 
Ont. —Its Experiences 
and Lessons—A sugges- 
tion for the future of 
the Society. 

“What a beautiful place!” 

Now, I am not quite sure 
that I made that exclama- 7 
tion, but after leaving the train at St. 
Thomas and upon entering the park 
bordering the R.R. my impression was 
that we were at the entrance not only 
of a park, but, as evidenced by the 
thoughtful selection of suitable shrubs 
and flowers for the plantings, and the 
painstaking care given them, that the 
beauty of a live, progressive city, 
wherein civic pride ran high, awaited 
us. Nor were we disappointed. 

Of course, I wanted to loiter through 
the park, but a voice said, “Hotel first, 
time enough for flowers afterward.” 
Well, last a for the first time, we 
women of Ohio were privileged to vote 
for President of the United States, and 
ever since that I have had occasional 
spells of showing full fledged independ- 
ence, but habit is strong and being ac- 
customed to =e the orders of that 
voice, I followed on, though lagging a 
little at each flower bed or clump of 
shrubbery, then hurrying to catch up 
and though often quite out of breath, 
managed to reach the hotel so that we 
made proper entrance together. 

One glance at the landlady sufficed ; 
we would stay. If ever the promise of 
good care and wholesome food was 
expressed in one’s face and general ap- 
pearance, it was shown in hers, and 
was so verified that we were loth to 
leave even when we had no further 
excuse to stay. 

Upon reaching our room I was re- 
moving my coat leisurely when my 
husband entered quickly and with an 
expression of pleasure in his eyes said: 
“T’ve just met a nice little woman 
down there and I guess she’s a flower 
woman allright. She wants to see you 
too, and will be up here pretty soon.” 
I hurried to brush up a bit, when came 
the sound of light footsteps followed 
by a tapping at the door, and in no 
time at all she and I were sitting on 
the edge of the bed talking in much 
the following manner : 

And have you had Mr. X—— cata- 
logue? 

What do you think of that flower ? 

I’m especially fond of ruffled —, 
etc., etc. 

And my husband sat opposite us 
smilingly uyes to slip a word in edge- 
wise now and then. 

Then she told us of how, in some 
ways, the people of a certain com- 
munity had not seemed to care much 
for flowers and that she had taken 
blooms to them and interested them in 
various ways. 

We thought her charming, and after 





_MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











she left us, dubbed her the 
Little Flower Missionary. 
We prophesy that she will 
wimmany converts and no 
doubt be the means of 
brightening the lives in 
many homes. This incident 
shows how quickly real 
flower lovers become ac- 
quainted, and how new 
pleasures may be brought 
into our lives, that will be 
ever treasured in memory. 

In the morning we hastened to Alma 
College and I recollect that we paused 
at the entrance to the campus for a 
general survey. We noted the beds of 
flowers adjoining the broad walks, the 
plantings of shrubbery, the curving 
drive, the velvety lawn and the — 
maples giving their cooling shade. In 
all showing a refinement of taste in 
suitable setting for such an educational 
institution, and an ideal place for the 
holding of a great flower show. 

On the right and paralleling the 
one was the Gladiolus plot of the 
St. Thomas Horticultura! Society, in 
which were growing thirty-five thou- 
sand Gladioli, consisting of the stand- 
ard varieties, and the newer origina- 
tions of leading hybridists of the United 
States and Canada. All were plainly 
labeled and so planted that the differ- 
ent varieties could be plainly seen at 
close hand. It was a brilliant display 
in the open and a great attraction to the 
many visitors. 

It was there among the Nobles of the 
Floral Kingdom that we met Father 
Leopold, the distinguished Trappist 
of the Oka Agricuitural Institute, Que- 
bec, a Gladiolus enthusiast who has 
a collection of 400 named varieties and 
75,000 bulbs. 

From a platform erected on the 
campus under one of the fine trees, the 
twelfth annual exhibition and conven- 
tion of The American Gladiolus Society 
was Officially opened by the Honorable 
Dr. S. F. Tolmie, Federal Minister of 
Agriculture, with a most interesting 
and pleasing speech suitable to the 
occasion. One especially outstanding 
statement of his, that “cultivation of 
flowers is best aid to community im- 
provements,” should be taken up by 
every civic club. 

The classrooms and corridors were 
scenes of great floral displays and the 
fact that the building was constantly 
thronged with visitors was proof of 
the appreciation of the public. 

It was a pleasure to meet face to face, 
growers whose signatures have long 
been familiar to us. Perhaps we un- 
consciously read between the lines and 
form our opinions and are curious to 
know whether we have formed true 
impressions. One we had admired and 

ictured as born to leadership. We 
earned‘that she was a society woman, 
but, becoming interested in the Gladi- 
olus, had neglected society and its 
functions, but her force of mind and 
strength of character, like a magnet, 
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drew society to her garden to admire 
and enjoy and eventually add the 
Gladiolus to theirown pleasure. From 
her garden came great prize-winning 
blooms. 

We believe that interest and culture 
of the Gladiolus increased faster last 
year than ever before in its history; 
that the extreme heat gave Gladiolus 
substance the supreme test, and that 
the great shows were more educational 
than ever before. They were inspira- 
tional as well, which will spur the pliant 
breeder to even closer study and 
greater effort. 

As fast as the newer varieties are 
released by their originators they will 
find places in various gardens for pure 
enjoyment, comparison, use in line 
breeding or for experimental crossing. 
Thus the search goes on for something 
new. 

The social feature of the conventions 
is not only delightful, but always the 
means for greater publicity, for it is a 
meeting of Gladiolus Fans who, in their 
enthusiasm promote the interest and 
greater knowledge of the flower. Usu- 
ally after the judging is finished and 
the business meeting over, there re- 
mains little to interest the average ex- 
hibitor or visitor and he takes his de- 
parture, but at St. Thomas great social 
preparation had been made: a monster 
public reception in the evening, with 
music by band and pipe organ, speeches, 
sing-songs and a get-acquainted hour; 
a Kiwanian drive the morning of the 
next day, showing the civic work that 
has given St. Thomas the name, and 
spread its fame as “The Flower City.” 

ortunate, indeed, were those who, on 
that trip, were within hearing distance 
of the megaphone voice of the leader 
whose explanations were punctuated 
with greeting to friends along the way: 

“Where those Cannas are was 
nothing but a mudhole last year. 
Hello, Bill, how are you today?” 

“This shows one of the streets of our 
laboring classes. Yes, nearly all own 
their homes. We're proud of them.” 
Or in watchful care he adds: “ Wait, 
children, one hundred automobiles 
coming,” then to the auto party, “We 
have fifteen playgrounds for children.” 

“Here we are at the entrance to one 
of our parks.” Some one inquired, 
“What is the area of your city ?” 

“ Our city’s area? It is 1800 acres, 
100 of which isin parks. This one is 
especially fine. Hello, Joe, how goes 
the work?” A crowning event was 
the banquet on the heights at Port 
Stanley. Our Canadian friends have 
set us an example of a great accom- 
plishment when all work in unison. 





August of 1922 will again bring its 
quota of new treasures, which, with 
worthy older ones, we shall hope to see 
at the exhibition of our national or- 
ganization. And now comes the ques- 
tion, where will it be held ? 

Fortunate, indeed, is the party, or 
organization that is the invited guest 
of the St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety, and just such an invitation has 
been again extended to our American 
Gladiolus Society. The writer, in 

(Continued on page 265) 
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** He who sows the ground with care end diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Shall we Give or Sell Flower Stocks ? 


One of our subscribers is worrying over the fact that 
when she gives away flower stocks, such as Dahlia roots, 
Delphinium seeds, Gladiolus bulbs, etc., that the recipients, 
in case they do not get results, are inclined to blame the 
donor. Our subscriber wants to know what to do about it. 

Well, we have been accused of something, (we don’t 
know just what), because we rather favor the idea that 
flower stocks should not be given away as a rule, except in 
even exchange for something useful, and we feel timid 
about offering suggestions in this case. But surely our sub- 
scriber may assume that when people receive flower stocks 
without cost they are much more likely to neglect them than 
if they pay for them. Therefore, it is our suggestion that 
flower stocks should, in most cases, not be given away, but 
that a reasonable price should be collected for them. Even 
though the price is a small one it is better that the recipients 
should pay than that they should receive these stocks as a 
gift. Ofcourse, there are exceptions to the general rule, 
but the exceptions prove the rule. 

Perhaps we ought not to be talking in a pessimistic 
strain ; but it is really strange, the attitude taken by some 
neighbors toward the grower of flowers, because the person 
is enterprising, and intelligent, and is willing to work, to 
produce flowers and at the same time is not ready to give 
freely. Some neighbors seem to think that unless flowers 
are given liberally that the grower is selfish. Of course, 
people who take this attitude are not broad minded nor do 
they understand the motive of growing flowers. Surely no 
one is expected to supply the hard labor which is necessary 
for the growing of flowers to be given to people who seem 
to think that flowers possess no intrinsic value. 

However, we have been accused of pessimistic ideas, 
and perhaps mercenary motives in connection with this 
matter before, and we probably will be again; but we are 
bound to tell our story just as we see it. We should be 
very glad to hear from any reader. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Plans Wanted for a Home Garden of 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers 


One of our readers writes with the request that we ask 
our subscribers for plans and suggestions for a home garden 
of vegetables, fruits and flowers. It is suggested that most 
all of the literature on this subject is for the professional, 
and comparatively little is for the real home maker. Newly 
married people especially are interested to know what is 
needed in the way of a garden which will combine materials 
for food as well as for beautification. This subiect may be 
called home horticulture and surely it is an important one 
in this period of readjustment and at a time when people 
are greatly interested in getting away from the city or at 
least getting partly out of the city where they have space 
enough to make a garden and a home of their own. Many 
families are doing well in a small way with home gardens, 
keeping the family nicely supplied with wholesome and 
healthful food, and disposing of the surplus, but there is 
very little data and exact information on the subject. 

We will certainly be glad to give space to all suggestions 
which may be offered on this subject and which are based 
on actual experience and not on theory. A sketch plan is 
desirable, also photographs, and as detailed a description as 
is practicable. 

We speak of this subject thus early for as soon as winter 
is with us it is time to begin making plans for outdoor 
operations in the spring and summer. 





Squalid Luxury 


Yes, squalid is the right word. While not usually ap- 
plied to luxury, this word belongs there in connection with 
what we here have to say. 

We would look forward to the time when it will be con- 
sidered indecent and a crime against humanity for any 
person possessed of average mental faculties, and witha 
reasonable physical equipment, to remain in idleness and 
live in what we are pleased to call squalid luxury. For any 
person to exist without work and to live from the efforts of 
others is a crime, and it is only because we, as a people, 
lack comprehension that it is not yet considered as such. 

We are quite aware that the above may be set down as 
rank socialism, but it is very much more than that. Itis a 
broader understanding of the scheme of life than most 
people know. More and more are coming to see it each 
year, but the number, as yet, is comparatively small. 

We have been preaching from time to time in THE 
FLOWER GROWER that the honor of labor was not properly 
understood or appreciated and we would direct attention to 
the great Zoroasterian wisdom which appears each month 
at the head of this department. Labor in contact with soil 
is of the very highest order. 

MADISON COOPER 


Why Not Affiliated Floral Societies? 


Your comment at the foot of page 184 of the September 
issue, leads me to express ideas that have occurred to me on 
several occasions. 

The average garden lover of moderate means is not 
always a specialist. As you suggest, he often delights in 
many flowers,—spring bulbs, Irises, Peonies, Roses, Dahlias, 
Gladioli and Chrysanthemums, each in their season, to the 
extent of his garden area and the size of his purse. He 
would like to keep in touch with the development of each 
flower. Since he cannot join all special societies, he hesitates 
and often fails to join any. Some sort of club memberships, 
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with reduced fees and, perhaps, limited privileges, would, 
I’m sure, attract a large number of enthusiasts who are, at 
present, not affiliated with any horticultural society. 
Isn’t the subject worth discussing ? S. A. G. 
We are impressed with the practicability of the sug- 
gestions offered by “S.A.G.” Surely flower lovers, the 
world over, ought to be better organized. Not only should 
each flower have its national organization, but it should 
have regional organizations, and its local organizations, all 
affiliated with the national organization. Then it will be 
possible to combine the national organizations into one inter- 
national organization, and then flower lovers, the world 
over, would. have a tie which would bind them together in 
an extremely practical way. The details of such an organi- 
zation we will not at this time suggest, but they can easily 
be worked out when the idea has been developed. 
MADISON COOPER 


Right Time for “Cleaning” Gladiolus Bulbs 


Those who have the handling of Gladiolus corms, if 
they are at all observant, have noted the fact that there is 
a period between digging and planting, when the bulbs are 
at the right stage of the “curing” process so that the old 
bulbs and the roots may be easily removed without effort. 
This stage is reached, on the average, about four to six 
weeks after digging, providing the “curing”’ process has been 
properly taken care of. The bulbs remain in good condi- 
tion for “cleaning” for a month or two, but if they are not 
“cleaned,” as the process is called, during this time of 
proper maturity of the “curing” process, the adherence of 
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the old bulb and the roots is much greater, and they may 
even become toughened to an extent which makes it almost 
impossible to remove the old bulb and the roots without 
the use of some mechanical device. It is, therefore, well to 
begin the cleaning process as early as possible after curing, 
or the curing process may proceed too far. 


Wastage of Autumn Leaves 


Nothing will grieve the soul of a thrifty gardener more 
than the sight of municipal trucks dumping autumn leaves, 
gathered from the streets, in out-of-way places, simply to 
getridofthem. This isacrime of wastefulness which ought 
to be stopped. Cannot our friends, the gardeners, do some- 
thing about this locally? Ifleaves are gathered and dumped 
in this way, offer to pay for them delivered at a designated 
place. Properly composted with sods or stable manures, 
leaves become one of the most valuable fertilizers. They 
contain a very high percentage of fertilizing elements in a 
proportion which is especially useful to-the growth of 
flowers. 

Friends, we should all do our part to prevent wastage. 
Why not start a campaign to save the autumn leaves? It 
is being done successfully in many places and it ought to 
be done everywhere. 





To any reader of THE FLOWER GROWER who thinks we 
are using too much space for sociological matters, we say, 
“Don’t read ’em.” The strictly floral material printed is, 
we trust and believe, worth much more than the subscrip- 
tion price. 








My Garden Inviolate* 


My garden is an out-door room 
With many a picture fair, 

All made of leaf and bud and bloom 
Of things agrowing there. 


An artist paints with pigments bright 
A charming bit of view 

And none may take from it the tints 
Nor change a line or hue. 


So if my garden room be hung 
With floral pictures rare 

’Tis plain I cannot cut or give 
Away the flowers there. 


For every shrub and plant and vine 
Abloom are but a part 

Of all that goes to make a gem 
Outrivaling painters’ art. 

But every one who visits it 
The pictures too may see 

Of leaf and bud and blossom sweet 
And love it too with me. 


—Florence Van Fleet Lyman 








Forcing Bulbs for Spring Bloom 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer) 


In the November number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, we note some excel- 
lent advice in regard to forcing bulbs 
for spring bloom; but what is the poor 
unfortunate person, who wants to grow 
a few bulbs to bloom early in the 
spring in the house, and has not a 
greenhouse, going to do? 

Well, let us any ae 
experience may assist them. e have 
forced Hyacinths, both Roman White 
and the common ones; also Alliums, 
alee cra Arabicum, and Cooperias, 
by the following method: : 

Plant the bulbssingly in good, rich soil 
in five-inch pots; before filling the pots 
place a bit of a broken pot or a small 
clinker from the ashes over the hole in 
the bottom; firm the soil well around 
the bulbs, and water well. When all 
are planted, set the pots in the coldest 
and darkest corner of the cellar, and 
cover with some convenient article, an 
old rag, a piece of oilcloth, anything 
that will keep them in the dark. The 
object is to let them fill the pots with 
roots ; then they can be brought up and 
placed in the cooler windows of the 
house, where they will soon bloom. 

See that the pots do not dry out 
when in the cellar, and do not let them 
suffer for water at any time. After 
they have been in the cellar for about 
a month, examine them and see if the 
pots are filling with roots, turn them 
upside down on your hand and remove 
the pot; if the roots are showing 
through, they will soon be in condition 
to bloom. 


Perhaps our 


When to plant? Any time in the 
fall. We have planted Hyacinths as 
late as December twentieth and had 
good success with them, but October 

lanting is better. Can have them in 

loom sooner. 

Narcissus may be grown in the same 
way. Tulips we havenot tried to force, 
but if we did we would plant the pots 
in the garden and let them freeze up 
before we brought them into the house. 

Take courage, ye who do not have a 


ouse. 
I. G. NoYes 


Why Flowers Fade 


Prof. Hans Fitting of Bonn University 
lectured on the above subject some time 
since and The Scientific American for Sep- 
tember contains an abbreviated translation 
of the paper as it appeared in a ‘erlin 
paper. The lecture was naturally scientific, 
but Prof. Fitting’s experiments tend to prove 
that fading and dropping of flowers is 
largely hastened through injury or irrita- 
tion to the stigma. The fact that fertilized 
flowers drop or wither more quickly tan 
those not pollinated is, it is assumed, r-erely 
an illustration of the irritant effect on the 


stigma. . 

To keep flowers as long as possible we 
must prevent pollination and keep clear of 
all kinds of gas, even vitiated atmosphere, 
tobacco smoke and sudden heating. Strangely 
enough some Orchids last longer after pol- 
lination—Filorists’ Exchange 

Flowers fade from other reasons than those 
given, but we are glad to have the informa- 
tion contained in the article referred to. It 
is good material for the grower of flowers to 

over. Anything which will lengthen 
the life of cut fiowers is surely of great in- 
terest to the grower of flowers.—(ED.) 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








DO GLADIOLI MIX? 


In Queries and Answers Department of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for November, your 
answer tol. C. L.’s query, “ Do Gladioli mix 
through pollination?” you say in part: “No, 
Gladioli, .do,.not. mix through pollination 
except to produce new varieties from seed. 
The bulbs are not affected. It is necessary 
to answer this question very often as it 
seems to be one which will not down.” 
There is a very good reason why this 
question “will not down,” and that is, that 
it is the truth that Gladioli do mix by cross 
fertilization, and you know, that “TRUTH 
will not down.” 

My letter 
GROWER last April, outlined my own experi- 
ences in the mixing of Gladioli, and I notice 
my claims remain unrefuted, nay, even 
unchallenged to date, through the columns 
of your magazine. Since writing you my 
experiences and observations in above con- 
nection, I have been seeking for other proof 
of this mixing process. None of the many 
commercial ates of Gladioli, whose cata- 
logues and literature which I have been 
privileged to examine thus far, with one 
exception, admit that Glacioli mix or deteri- 
orate, as you please, when planted in mixture, 
that exception being Henry A. Dreer, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who says in his GARDEN 
BOOK, issued annually: 

“When Gladioli are grown in mixture 
they are liable to deteriorate rapidly, and 
finally contain only a few colors. To avoid 
this we grow small blocks of a large number 
of exquisite colors, many of them high priced 
sorts, from which these mixtures are made, 
which insures results which cannot be had 
in any other way.” 

This is exactly what happened to mine. 
Could you ask for any better proof of my 
claims, or fitting refutation of your allega- 
tions? Is it possible that Mr. Dreer is the 
only commercial grower of Gladioli in the 
U. S. who knows this to be true? 


J. R. BARRETT 
Note by the Editor — 


Mr. Barrett has not ne how bulbs can mix 
by cross-fertilization, nor do we consider the quota- 
tion from the Dreer e at all comvencins. 28 
eye 4 iol: in mixture are hable 

oe . Meaning. we suppose, that the 
survive and = weaker ones — 





ASTER STEM ROT 


You ask, in September number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, if scme of your subscribers 


PBS an. only a novice in horticulture, and 
ten gecownety Fame amount to much, but 
have wn Asters both in this country 

and have always had good 


= Se ath ts ea ie iia at but can 
give information on methods I have found 
to be good, and I hope my suggestion will be 
a help to many of your readers. 

Frank W. Campbell, of Michigan, says out- 
doors i mide eer leroy ave og e I don’t 
i ~ In the fall I usually burn up all 

and dry vines, and roots, scrap bits 
lumber; very often cover it over with 
so as to keep the fire from flying 
Now, after that is all burnt out, I 


[D 


earth 
about. 


run that and fine charcoal through a fine 
sieve, then in the spring, after I zet my beds 
spaded over where I intend planting my 
Asters, I spread this mixture over the beds, 
then put in my plants. I have never known 
it to fail. Just try it. 

JosePu Scott, (W. Va.) 





CHEROKEE 


In the instalment, in the August issue of 
THE FLOWER GrowER, of Mr. Gersdorff’s 
interesting and valuable “Garden Notes on 
Gladioli,” he states that the originator of 
is unknown. 

It was I who named Cherokee. I fownd it 
in a bunch of over three hundred varieties 
that I purchased from Mr. Kunderd in 1910. 
From that sarne bunch came Mary Fennell, 
Daisy Rand, Clarice, Rajah, Apache, Pawnee, 
Iroquois, Spring Song, Lillian Morvisey, 
Patrician, Pride of Goshen, Premiere, and 
several others that were later put into 
mixtures. 


MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 





GLADIOLUS—SANS PAREIL 


Regarding inquiry concerning originator of 
Sans Pareil, eh spelled barat. This 
variety is said to have been originated by 
Vilmorin, of France. It can possibly be 
obtained of the Wing Seed Company, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, or Fottler, Fiske & 
Rawson Company, Boston, Mass., or if from 
neither of these, it may be imported from 
Vilmorin-Andrieux, Paris, France, after 
obtaining permit from the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Washington, D. C. 
Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


GLADIOLUS—LIMBURG STIRUM 


por ang Dag gh verge A Bay, Sey 
October issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
entitled, “ Naming Gladioli,” by Smilax 

As we introduced this variety to the trade, 
we take pleasure in informing you that van 
Limburg Stirum was one of the three men 
who delivered Holland from Napoleon’s 
tyranny and who, with two other noblemen, 
Van. Hoogendorp and van der Duyn-Maesdam, 
induced the Prince of Orange, in 1813, to 
come to Holland’s relief. We believe that 
the names of noblemen like there are cor- 
rectly used as the names for the best there 
is in flowers. K. VELTHUYs Lrp. 


GLADIOLUS—SANS PAREIL 


Sans Pareil, as listed in the Cornell Eulle- 
tin, was originated by Vilmorin, and intro- 
duced in 1902, and stock came from Childs. 
There is a note that Krelage, in 1905, icata- 
logues an early dwarf variety by that name. 
a, Childs’ 1917 catalogue, it is listed at 

Heatherhome Seed and Plant Co. list it in 
their 1918 catalogue at $1.50. I can find no 
other record of it. Geo. H. FROELICH 


ANTS DO NOT DAMAGE PEONIES 


Answering short article on page 225, No- 
vember issue: 

Ants do not attack the living tissue of the 
Peony in any way whatever. ey drink off 
the syrup that exudes from the buds. The 
only possible injury from them would be: the 
transference of disease infection from bud to 
bud where disease is existent, and careless 
fingering of the young buds is just as 
dangerous. B. C. AUTEN 





American Gladiolus Society 











Attention Members: 


As a member of the A. G. S. you are 
doubtless i in its success. Are you 
willing to do a little work for its development? 
are many ways in which you can assist; 
speak well of it as a society—speak well of its 
officers—boom the flower— but go a step far- 
ther, get others interested and ask them to 
join the A. G. S. This will show your true 
interest in the society and the beautiful flower 
we all ire, and for which we are so ear- 
nestly working. If we want to be up in the 
first rank as a society ( and that’s where we 
ought to be ) we must increase our member- 
ship. This can be accomplished quickly I 
each member bringing a new member. It 
only requires a little effort on your part. We 
all have friends who are fond of flowers, why 
not interest them in our favorite flower, a 
flower that will soon be growing in every 
garden in the land? 
The wonderful improvement shown in the 
beauty and blooming qualities of the Gladiolus 
makes it evident that we are fostering and 
developing “The flower of the future”. Let 
us get busy and boom our flower and our 
society. Remember you are very necessary 
for the society’s success, and your Tights and 
privileges as a member make it imperative 
that you should work for its upbuilding. In 
doing so you will assist in making a real 
American Gladiolus Society. 
All other flower societies are working hard 
for the enlargement and betterment of their 
wiizations. Letusdothesame. The Exec- 
utive Committee have now under consider- 
ation plans for a Membership Drive this Fall 
and coming Spring, which are about com- 
pleted. We feel that the methods finally 
adopted, will result in a greatly increased 
membership. Remember, there is nothing 
so successful as a personal canvass. See 
your friends and get their applications and 
send the same to the Secretary. 


Davip TYNDALL, 
Sec’y 


Plant a Glad 


If Sees ean. large or smal’, 
Ond row’ re wondering what to pl.nt therein of all 
lowers, bright and gay, that cheer us every day, 
You'll sure make no mistak 
And plant a Glad. 


As they say the Queen of Flowers is the Rose 

And we'll all admit, no dearer ever grows, 

There’s another in our eyes, that deserves as fair a 
And 2 title she should claim, that would glorify her 


name. 
That’s the Glad. 


e, if my advice you'll take 


Has she virtues? Yes, they’re very, very many, 


And her faults are insignificant, if an any, 
She’s “ The Princess of the Garden,” and there’s no 
one in 


a such a gorgeous showing, taken singiy, or en 


So, So RS aS just what flower to set out, 
Plant a Glad. nae 





Blue Hydrangeas 


I found out by accident that pink Hydran- 
gees, the tender variety, will bloom bright 

ue if watered through the budding and 
blooming season with soapsuds. A good 
soaking once a week on wash days, will be 
sufficient to change the color. I-have experi- 
mented with this until I am sure it will not 
fail. When soapsuds are withheld they will 
bloom pink again. While I do not think they 
are so pretty as the pink ones, yet they are 
a decided novelty and attract a great deal of 
attention, especially in contrast to the pink 
ones. I don’t know what effect this treat- 
ment would have on the hardy white Hydran- 
gea.—Mrs. J. M. F., (In Rural New Yorker) 
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Editorial Notes 

Several letters have been received by 
the President of the Garden Club of 
Utica, from Presidents of other Garden 
Clubs, asking for information in regard 
to our programs and work. 

A general interchange of ideas, if it 
could be arranged in some way, per- 
haps through these columns, would, 
we feel, result in much good to all. 

One writer -stated that after dis- 
cussing the various subjects, as soil, 
sowing, spraying, pruning, etc., etc., 
they were about at the end of their 
rope, and wanted new ideas for 
programs. Another Club planned 
“What Other Clubs are Doing,” for a 
November meeting. 

Our Club has also, during the past 
five years, written about, and talked 
over, amateur problems from A to Z, 
and we need a new outlook. 

The two November meetings are to 
be devoted to the preparation of pro- 
grams for 1922. By the time copy has 
to be sent in for the January issue, we 
will be able, we hope, to give the 
results of some ideas which have 
already been suggested by members. 


How we envy those who can be in 
the country during such a beautiful 
season as this autumn has been. Or 
at any season, for that matter, except, 
say, January, February and March. 

The country dweller, if he avails 
himself of it, has the advantage in the 
study of bird life. Still, many more 
birds visit the city than most people 
think. During October many varieties 
have been seen in the garden. Some 
just saying “Howd’y” as they pass on 
their journey southward. Among these 
are many of the warblers. Others 
have come from nesting in Canada and 
the far North, to winter in this section. 

One morning lots of Juncos were 
seen hobnobbing with tre English 





Sparrows, flitting around in the bushes 
and on the ground near the laundry 
window. They did not know that a 
human was only two or three feet 
away, taking special interest in them. 

At another time a chance glance 
from the kitchen window discovered a 
tiny morsel of bird life busily feeding 
among the bushes close to the house. 

Of course it must be a Kinglet, but 
which one? The head was plainly 
seen, and as it possessed no golden 
crown, it naturally must be ruby- 
crowned. Ther: there was the wing 
bar to make identification doubly sure. 

A day or two later, in the same 
bushes, was seen either the same little 
visitor or a brother. This time we 
stood quite near the bushes, watching 
the wee mite, which was never still an 
instant. It very obligingly tipped its 
head and allowed us to observe the 
miniature dab of red concealed among 
the dark feathers on the top of its head. 

Such lots of Goldfinches have visited 
the garden. Even when not seen their 
presence is made known by their sweet 
twitterings. 

Then the White Throats! For sev- 
eral days they were seen and heard on 
the ground, in the shrubs and near-by 
trees. 

If one only had time to live in the 
garden, undoubtedly quite a list of 
visitors could be made. Unfortunately 
it is only by chance that an occasional 
one is discovered. 

We pity the many, many people 
whose eyes and ears are not trained to 
notice the many calls of Mother 
Nature’s children. 


Our attention has been called to a 
practice of some seedmen. Just how 
widespread the practice is, we do not 
know. 

At least one old, reliable firm is 
giving considerable annoyance by not 
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refunding money if unable to fill an 
order. Say that ten dollars are sent 


” with an order for seeds. Perhaps two 


or three kinds cannot be supplied. 
Why shouldn’t notice to that effect be 
given the purchaser and his money for 
those kinds returned? That would be 
the procedure in any other line of 
business. 

What has happened enough times to 
thoroughly disgust customers is: Sev- 
eral weeks after the order was sent, 
and too late to place an order with 
some other seedman, the seeds arrive 
with a printed notice that the firm is 
out of , and enclose a 
due bill for $ 

What right has any firm to hold 
money and require a customer to buy 
something he does not want in order 
to get back the money he had assigned 
for certain seeds which he did want? 
Two or three years ago such a due bill 
lay pigeonholed in our desk for a year, 
and an order finally sent to that firm 
to use up money of ours they had kept. 
It is certainly a very “cheap John” 
method and beneath a reputable firm. 











Useful Hints for December 


The garden in December! Is there 
such thing as garden work to be done 
in December, in Central New York? 
Well, usually not much. Still, every 
year some things can be finished up if 
October and November work was not 
——- by December 1 
Late fall  pruneng can be done, early 
in the month, before heavy snow comes. 
Trees, especially, should be pruned 
during their dormant period, the 
sap has left the limbs and gone down 
to the roots, and before the warm, 
spring sunshine causes it to flow back 
into the trunk and branches. One 
needs but to watch a tree that has 
been tapped by a yr pene during the 
spring return flow of sap to learn how 
injurious early spring pruning would be. 

Perhaps a few thoughtless folk do 
not realize that the mm flow of sap 
is not a peculiarity of the ar Maple. 
The flavor of that sap and its value for 

syrup and sugar have caused it to 
become well known. But the fall and 
spring ebb and flow of sap is common 
to all deciduous trees. 

The ning of shrubs must be gov- 
erned by the time of bloom. In most, 
perhaps "ail varieties, it should be done 

soon after the flowering season. Many 
shrubs form the next year’s buds dur- 
ing the summer or autumn. For 
instance, after Rhododendrons are 
through memery— in June, the old 
blossoms or seed-pods should be 
vost During July, a fresh, young 
oom is made, and by the middle of 
ouaee the buds for the net year’s 
lowers begin to 4 s rom now 
on, care must be ag not to allow 
these buds to be knocked off. 

Unless a twig or two should turn 

brown and unsightly, pruning is, in 
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our experience, not a part of the life 
of Rhododendrons. In fart, they seem 
to need very little care except a liberal 
supply of dirt from decayed leaves ; the 
food they would get in their native 
haunts. Manure will soon prove fatal 
to them. 

Lilacs also form their buds before 
their winter’s rest, so they should be 
trimmed: in the spring. 

The safe rule is, learn the nature of 
each shrub, time of blooming, new 
growth, etc., and prune accordingly, if 
pruning be necessary. 





Some years, and this bids fair to be 
one, the weather is mild enough to 
make it possible to set out bulbs in 
early December. To be sure this is not 
the best time, but it can be done any 
time before the ground freezes, and 
with good results. If planted in Octo- 
ber or early November, the bulbs have 
a chance to make a good root growth 
and start a top growth before severe 
weather hardens the ground. 





This year the weather has been so 
mild that all garden work has neces- 
sarily been delayed. Usually frost has 
disposed of most of the tender annuals, 
and the garden can be cleaned up and 
beds and borders made ready for new 
bulbs or hardy plants by October 1 or 
soon after. For two years now, Jack 
Frost has delayed his arrival so long 
that work has been put off and crowded 
into November. 

The change is really very acceptable. 
In fact, by 1922, chances are, we will 
all get the habit and think a warm, 
late autumn is quite our due. 

Will this autumn be followed by a 
mild winter, as last fall was? One 
would suppase that whatever produced 
two mild autumns would also produce 
two’ mild winters. 

A mild winter is delightful and of 
great advantage to the coal-bin, but, 
oh, what havoc was wrought among 
the perennials last winter. Nothing 
takes the place of Father Winter’s 
a mantle to protect the hardy 

nett 





Some Lily bulbs do not arrive unti! 
December. They should be planted 
quickly, as it is said they deteriorate 
rapidly when exposed to the air. If 
cold weather arrives before the bulbs, 
the place where they are to be plantec 
should be covered with manure to 
prevent freezing. 





Growing Rhubarb in Winter 


There is one plant which, at one 
season of the year, can best be grown 
by freezing it. In fact, according to 
the vegetable gardening men at the 
State College of Agriculture, if Rhubarb 
roots are frozen carefully and then 
stored in a dark cellar, it is possible to 
grow the finest kind of pie and sauce 
material, even in zero weather. 

The freezing process is said to be 
the most im nt part of the whole 
protedure: ‘The roots should be taken 


up and piled until well frozen. They 
force best after January 1. 

After the roots have frozen solic, 
they should be taken into the cellar 
where the temperature is between 
50 anc. 60 degrees F., placed in a barrel 
or box, and well covered with sanz, 
earth, or coal ashes. They must be 
kept dark and moist at all times. 

n three or four weeks, shoots will 
be put out, and Rhubarb stalks may 
then be gathered, which are claimed to 
be of finer quality than those grown 
out of doors. 

A dozen roots will provide enough 
Rhubarb for the use of the average 
family. 

Asparagus roots can also be taken 
into the cellar for winter forcing, but 
the freezing process is omitted. 





Wid Flower Gardens 
Suggested in Lecture 


Kenneth E. Gilbert, lecturing recently on 
the “Cultivation and Uses of Native Plantii,” 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at its show in Horticultural Hall, stated 
that while the cultivation of the wild flower 
is no new venture there are too many who 
have not learned to appreciate its beauty and 
who pass it by unnoticed, and that while the 
use of native plants inthe types of gardening 
commonly practiced can be materially in- 
creased, their extensive use lies elsewhere. 
The real use of wild flowers has hardly bern 
touched, says the Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
but Mr. Gilbert is confident that the time is 
not far off when indigenous plants will come 
into their own and wild flower gardens, where 
only wild flowers prevail, will rival in 
popularity formal gardens, in their various 
forms. There are numerous examples of 
Japanese gardens, Italian gardens and Greek 
gardens, he said, but examples of the 
American garden where only American 
plants are used, are comparatively few. 

The lecturer designated the lack of know!l- 
edge on the part of flower lovers as well as 
the garden adviser with relation to the pws- 
sibilities that lie in the development of the 
wild fiower sanctuary, as responsible to a 
great degree for wild flower gardening ot 


being practiced more. He fully believes 
that there are those who have had a real 
desire to cultivate wild flowers, but they 
have not had the time to personally study 
native plants and to intelligently make 
selections to suit the conditioris, and they 
have consequently turned to the landscape 
architect or professional plantsman for ad- 
vice and suggestions, The use of native 
plants, he also explains, is rapidly increasing, 
the restrictions on imported plants by the 
government quarantine of necessity increas- 
ing the use of some species, and more people 
are buying places where there are woodlands 
possessing conditions suited for growing na- 
tive plants. It is assured that the develop- 
ment of a wild fiower garden is not difficult 
and that it is not necessary to have even a 
woodland to start such a venture, but it is 
worthwhile according to the individual who 
contemplates it. 

Mr. Gilbert concluded his lecture in this 
manner: 

“The public should be taught the true 
value of our wild flowers. I believe this 
could best be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a public wild flower garden where 
a large variety of native plants could be 
grown. If a garden of this sort could be 
kept up by the state it wouid offer for all 
who desire to know wild flowers an oppor- 
tunity to study them at first hand. Such an 
undertaking would be of value, not only for 
the information it might disseminate, but 
also for the interest it would create among 
those who perhaps now have very little. As 
a state we can hardly expect those who have 
no interest to appreciate: our native plants 
when we are doing so littie to show them 
that our wild flowers deserve respect.” 

The idea of wild flower gardening is, in- 
deed, a novel and pleasing one. Whether 
it will appeal generally to fiower lovers is. of 
course, another thing. The effect in color 
of the native plants undoubtedly would be 
comparable with that of any imported plants, 
but there might be other objections which 
would find voice. Gardeners as a whole 
probably prefer to cultivate the rarer and 
unusual species of flower, or if their taste is 
divided the other part is usually devoted to 
the plants associated with an old-fashioned 
garden. This, in any event, is a matter of 
taste, and whether the wild flower is more 
beautiful in its native haunt than when it is 
brought so close to civilization, is a question 
which can be endlessly disputed.— Utica Press 


House Plants—Their Very Human Ways 


By ADA MARIE PECK 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


HE* PROSPECT ef success with 

house plants, when carefu"!:- pot- 

ted in soil suited to their needs, 

and placed in the window-garden 
or small conservatory, with due atten- 
tion to the right sun and light exposure, 
seems almost certain. As to soil: The 
majority of plants luxuriate in a rich, 
vegetable mold, especially Geraniums 
and ornamental leaved varieties, 
Coleus, Begonias and Cannas. The 
last, its stately stalks and magn:ficent 
foliage ruthlessly severed from their 
bulbs and thrown aside—(a sort of [éve- 
majesté), its bulbs stored in the cellars, 
and all this too often without reserva- 
tion tor the window-garden, where a 
few are most decorative and thrive 
well. The light green foliage of 
Florence Vaughn and rich bronze of 
Davie! Harum, form a charming con- 
trast, and, after being painstakingly 


tted, with due attention to drainaye, 

ave had a three weeks’ residence ir a 
small conservatory, growing right on 
and throwing up new shoots, giving a 
really tropical effect. 

“ Are we to live in a jungle?” queried 
one of the family, for all out-door 
plants, whether bedded and removed 
to the houses, or on porches in pots, 
made such an abnormal growth the 
= favorable summers, that it has 

nm a vexed question what to do with 
them. Especially the Geraniums—and 
notably the fine Zonale, Mrs. Pollack, 
which is a joy, with its lively yellow 
foliage, beautiful: bronze markings, 
and pink blossoms, also its astonishing 
ambition to outshine all others in 
height; the effect, however, is good 
when this charming plant is set along- 
side some of the more compact varie: 
ties with deep green leaves. 
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If you are the fortunate possessor of a 
jar of Ivy, preferably the English Ivy, 
which helps itself with many rootlets, 
bring it in from the porch and let it give 
character to the window-g: , stand- 
ing, as it does, for “Friendship,” 
with its splendid motto, “‘ Nothing can 
part us,” and its significance as form- 
ing the crown of the Greek and Roman 
poets, as well as representing in both 
ancient and modern times, woman’s 
love, constancy and dependence, for 
if this winter en is to be a true 
companion during the bleak months, 
it must have not only plants, but these 
plants must stand for ideas and senti- 
ment—let the Ivy reach out with 
Dickens’ plea of “‘ keeping the memory 
green,” and perhaps in some lives be a 
little memento, especially at Yule-tide. 
The Maurandia is an easily cared for 
vine, and with aragus lenuissimus, 
which forms a e, feathery back- 
ground, its bright cheerfulness and 
entire freedom from insect pests, added 
to its usefulness in ey making, 
should be in the House Plant family. 
And now, as to the care of piants: 
Treat them as humans, have little 
visits with them, give them water 
when they are thirsty, but no more 
deluge them when they are not, than 
force tumblerfuls of water down an 
unwilling throat. A pining, drooping- 
leaved plant, with cold, dam root-feet, 
is not a pleasant possession. Observe 


when they need a bath: they “say it 


with leaves” as best they can, and 
must be listened to. When there is a 
tired, dejected look, there is need of 
stimulant, both dry and liquid. The 
thriftiest plant-stand I ever saw had a 
regular tea-drinking—its lovely owner, 
in answer to my questioning, told me 
that she had always a pitcher of left- 
over tea and its grounds, to which she 
added tepid water, and fed it to her 
plants—when she was lonely she talked 
to them and they seemed to brighten 
up. Personally, I can say that an 
occasional afternoon tea has had 
splendid results in my plant family. 

Of course individual tastes must be 
considered, the varieties: which require 
more water, more fostering care than 
others, must be duly considered, and 
all will thrive better if a teaspoonful of 
ammonia in two quarts of tepid water 
is given them weekly. It is well to add 
that the Ivy should have its leaves 
sponged frequently, while Begonias 
and Primroses should not have their 
foliage wet but be watered at the roots. 

Be sure that once in sympathy with 
the needs of various plants, and under- 
standing their little crotchets and 
whims, the care of the winter garden 
is a sinecure and a never-ending delight; 
and no matter how deep the drifts are, 
or how the snow blows and whirls, it 
always seems a flowery pathway lead- 
ing right on to spring. 


Planting Trees and Shrubs 
By F. !.. Wricut (Central New York) 


LW ritcen expuesly fer The Flewer Grower) 


When to Plant—The question is often 
asked, When is the right tinse to plant 
trees and shrubs? With a ‘lew excep- 
tions the answer is, Any time after the 
leaves of deciduous trees have changed 
color and are beginning to fall, until 
the middle of April, providing always 
that the weather is open. If, however, 
planting is to be done on a small scale 
only, from the middle of (ctober to 
the end of November. Evergreens are 
always better if planted curing the 
months of April and — September 
is also a favorable time for transplant- 
ing. At these times root action recom- 
mences almost at once, whereas, in 
winter it is very slow. These remarks, 
of course, apply to such subjects as are 
transplant without bal's of soil 
attached to the roots; plants that are 
removed with large balls of soil, can be 
successfully transplanted at almost any 
time except during the hottest summer 
months. 

Preparation of the Grouna—This is a 
very important item, for if the ground 
is badly prepared, the chances of a tree 
growing satisfactorily are remote. If 
a bed of shrubs is to be formed or a 
shrubbery or plantation made, it is 
always advisable to work the ground 
thoroughly to a depth of tvro feet. If 
superfluous moisture does not drain 
away freely, provision must be made 
for this by the introduction of drains. 
If, however, the land is naturally 


drained, so much the better. If the 
soil is of good quality, no forei 
matter need be introduced; if, on the 
other hand, the natural soil is poor, 
enriching material, in the form of good 
soil, manure or leaf-soil, must be 
added. Heavy clay soil is always 
better if made lighter with that of a 
sandy nature, wood ashes, or something 
of that description. 

Holes should always be dug so that 
a considerable space is left between 
the fully spread-out roots and the sides 
of the hole. . Too frequently tiny holes 
only are dug, and the roots are crammed 
in. Needless to say, trees served in sucha 
cruel manner have very little chance 
of success. The ground all around is 
hard, and young roots cannot enter it 
as they ought. The minimum size of 
a hole should be four feet in diameter, 
this being increased with the size and 
importance of different trees. ; 

Planting—Assuming that everything 
has been properly prepared for planting, 
a good, wide hole should be made, just 
deep enough to allow of the roots being 
properly covered. The correct depth 
to plant is ascertained by the top roots ; 
when covered up these surface roots 
should not be covered by more than 
two inches of soil. When ready for 
the tree, the center of the hole should 
be slightly higher than the sides. On 
this smal] mound the tree should be 
stood. The tree should then be held 


firmly with one hand while the roots 
are carefully spread out in all directions 
from the tree with the other. During 
the process any damaged roots should 
be cut cleanly, and any strong roots 
destitute of fibres must be shortened. 
An assistant should then fill in among 
the roots with fine soil, the person 
holding the tree seeing that the soil is 
well worked in with the hands. As the 
work progresses, the soil must be trod- 
den firmly about the roots, taking care 
not to cause any injury. 

When filled in, it the weather is dry, 
a good watering must follow. 


SHADE TREES FOR CITY PLANTING 


Acer Platinoides—Norway Maple, has 
fine, round head, lemon coloring of 
leaves in fall, isa healthy tree, relatively 
fast grower and not subject to many 

ts. 


Aesculus Hippocastanum—Horse- 
chestnut; too well known to need par- 
ticular description here. Very hand- 
some tree of cylindrical habit, rich, 
creamy racemes of flowers in June. 

Catalpa Speciosa, Western, Ameri- 
can—Common Catalpa tree which can 
be grown to have a good form for 
street planting. 

Fraxinus Americana—White Ash. 
Very good tree, but subject to San 
Hosé (Hose-a) scale in Middle West. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera—Tulip Tree. 
Has Tulip-like blossoms around here in 
July, fine form leaves which started out 
as Maple leaves but got clipped off 
early in history of tree. 

agnolia Acuminata—Green-flow- 
ered, hardy, beautiful shaped, wild, 
New York State Magnolia. Bears 
Cucumber-like fruits ;‘slow grower. 

Tilia Europaea—European Linden. 
Fine shade tree—‘‘ Unter Den Linden,”’ 
of Berlin. 

Ulmus Americana—Common Ameri- 
can Elm. Ofiten weeping, and every 
other habit known to a tree except 
non-forked or pyramidal. 

For country roads adc Sugar Maples 
(Hard Maples), Chestnut, and others. 


MIXED PLANTATIONS FOR CORE OR 
BACKGROUND USE 


_ All of above and Ailanthus, Betula 
in variety, Carpinus, Castanea, Catalpa 
Bungei, Celtis Occidentalis, Cerasus in 
variety, Cioncthus Virginiana, Cladras- 
tis Tinctoria (Yellow Wood), Cornus 
Florida (Flowering Dogwood), Cratae- 
gus | in variety (Hawthorn), Fagus 

h, particularly F. Sylvatica and 
Sylvatica Incisa and Heteraphylla, 
Gleditschia Triacanthus (Honey Lo- 
cust), Gymnocladus (Coffee Tree of 
Kentucky), Juglans Cinera (Butternut), 
Nigra (Black Walnut), Regia (English 
Walnut), Larix Europea (English 
Larch), and so on. 

Also include in all such “cores” or 
backgrounds plenty of Pyrus Flori- 
bunda—Flowering Pear, Pyrus Oensis 
Bechtelii or Flowering Crab, Prunus 
Triloba cr Flowering Plum, Cerasus 
Avium F1. Pl. or Flowering Cherry, and 
Crataegus Cuwccinea, C. Oxycantha 
Paullii and C. Punicea—Red and White 
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Flowering English and American Haw- 
thorns. 


EVERGREENS FOR MISCELLANEOUS 
PLANTING 

Abies Balsamea— Balsam Fir, Canada 
and Northern New York. 

Abies Concolor, White or Silver Fir. 

Juniperus Communis—Common 
White Cedar (not Swamp White). 

Juniperus Communis Aurea—Golden. 

Juniperus Communis Var.. Hibernica 
Irish. 


Juni Virginiana and V.Glauca— 
True Red Cedar (“by all means” ). 

Picea Alba and Nigra White and 
Black Native Spruces (fine). 

Picea Excelsa—For cemeteries and 
windbrakes. Norway Spruce. 

Pinus Austriaca—Austrian—Fine. 

Pinus Mughus— Dwarf Pine—Fine. 

Ri.  regeaanmas Pine— 

A Ponderosa—Great big native 
Bull Pine, (not White Pine). 

Taxodium Distichum—True Swamp 
Deciduous Cyprus (not Cupressus). 

Taxus Canadensis or American Yew. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS FOR SPRING 

AND SUMMER SUCCESSION 
Spring Flowering: 

Amygdalus Nana or Persica Nana— 
Small,old-fashioned Flowering Almond. 
Flowers in May. Belongs to Peach 
tribe and has small pink buttons for 
flowers. Is a small bush. 

us Mascula—Very early. Cor- 

— Cherry or Indian Cherry, and 

has yellow flowers all over, (when 
blooming size), before leaves. 

Arborescens—Pea Tree. 

None too hardy. Very beautiful white 

flowers. Forsythia Viridissima, Sus- 

, etc.—Golden Bells, and bloom 

in May; yellow, golden flowers before 

leaves are ail out. 

Cera Tartarica—Red Bush Honey- 
suckle, Xylosteum—Yellow Bush 
Honeysuckle, Pyrus and Prunus also 


bloom in May, and may be kept as 
shrubs or allowed to grow tall. These 
are all included above under trees. 
ia irea Van Houttei—Bridal Wreath, 
is large. White Spirea Thunbergii 
is pay tote y 
Cornus Siberica—Red Stemmed Dog- 
wood, and has white panicles in june. 
Cornus Florida—Giant White Flow- 
ering Dogwood, and is native in Ohio 
and in the Hudson River country. June. 
Cydonia Japonica is Japan Quince, 
and has either white, saimon-pink or 
por memes flowers, according to variety 


ec 

Deutzia Pride of Rochester and 
Lemoinei are about the only two of 
these elegant June flowering shrubs 
worth growing hereabouts. 

Diervilla or Weigelia Eva Rathke— 
Scarlet and common Rosea; pink; 
bloom in June, and with good care are 


striking, faithful, and give the pink 
succession after the miceras are 
going out. 


Eleagnus or Wild Olive give you 
your yellow succession 
Exochorda or Pearl Bush, Philadel- 
hus or Mock Orange, White Lilacs or 
yringa, either Vulgaris or Persica 
follow up. the early white flowers, and 
Spirea Bumalda, Bilardi, Callosa, etc., 
follow up Weigelias with pink in July. 
In July and August, Althea Rosea in 
variety, and Hydrangea Arborescens, 
Paniculata (September) and Paniculata 
Grandiflora give you pink, white and 
blue, while Rhus Cotinus or Smoke 
Bush and other Rhus members give 
you red and brown in July and August. 
P. only cultural directions here 
ven are, i. e, clip every bush and 
arab back heavily, and clip off all 
broken roots at naar! of Lanpetape eel 
ing any er deeper or shallower 
than it ha ied boar’ is bad practice. Take 
the place where roots leave main stems 
as your guide, and have it at the exact 
level of the ground. 





How Often Does a Branch Bear Leaves? 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE 


(In Gard 


’ Chronicle) 





TOW OFTEN does a branch bear leaves? 


po agree Ray 

every year as long as it lives, but a little in- 
vestigation serves to show that this is far 
from the truth. As a matter of fact, branches 
bear leaves but the year the 
branches themselves were formed. We have 


ee ee See ee ee 
the bud scales loosen ee 
parts soon develop into a leafy branch, but 
pent me a on fallen no new ones 
ever take their places. 

Every one can call to mind, however, 
branches that appear to be clad with new 





verdure as often as the vernal season comes 
round, and if branches do not bear successive 
crops of leaves it may be asked where these 
leaves come from. The answer is that shortly 
after the season’s leaves are fully spread, 
often as early as July, new buds begin to 
form in the angle between the leaf and stem, 
or, in the axil of the leaf, as the botanist 
puts it, and it is this bud that produces the 
next crop of leaves. When the old leaves 
fall off they leave a more or less distinct scar. 
This is especially noticeable on the horse 
chestnut, the hickory and the Chinese tree of 
heaven, but may be easily found on any of 
the woody plants that drop their leaves in 
autumn. It will be noticed in examining these 
leaf scars that the leaf has been removed by 
a clean, smooth cut and that the wound has 
been carefully closed with corklike tissue to 
prevent loss of sap. The separation of the 
leaf from the stem, therefore, is not an 
incidental matter, but has been carefully 
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provided for a long time in advance. By the 
end of August and often earlier a layer of 
brittle cells, called a cleavage plane, is con- 
structed across the base of the leaf. Then 
when an accumulation of frost on the leaf 
increases its weight, or when a high wind 
brings pressure to bear upon it, the brittle 
cells give way and the leaf goes whirling to 
the ground. 

Though a brarch bear leaves but once, 
this does not necessarily mean that it is 
clothed with leaves for only a season or part 
of a season. In certain evergreen plants, 
such as the laurel, pine, spruce anc fir, the 
leaves may remain on the plant for a long 
time—in extreme cases as long as fifteen 
years. One may discover evidences of this 
in almost any evergreen thicket. ‘The place 
where the growth of the branch is stopped 
by the cold each year is easily discovered and 
it is evident that any leaves on one side of 
this zone must be more than a year old. 

In regions of uniform warmth and moisture 
the woody vegetation often grows nearly 
continuously, since it is never exposed to 
cold or drought and has no need to stop and 
protect the growing points. In more northern 
regions, however, the plants seem to have 
learned by long experience that a season of 
cold follews the growing season and weeks 
before it occurs have begun to prepare for it. 
Often all the leaves that are to appear in a 
given year are present in the winter buds; 
when these have been expanded the plant 
stops, though it may be in the middle of 
summer. The species in our flora that have 
been derived from southern ancestors com- 
monly fail to prepare for the more rigorous 
season and continue growing until frost nips 
their tender tips. 

Several of the species that prepare for 
winter early may take on a new growing 
impulse late in summer and thus have a 
sort of new spring all to themselves. This 
habit is very noticeable in the Elms, where 
the tender yellow-green of the new foliage is 
very conspicuous against the darker green of 
the older leaves. In every case, however, 
the new leaves spring from new stems or 
extensions of the old ones—never from that 
part of the stem previously developed. 

In some instances leaves seem to spring 
from the same points year after year, as in 
the dwarf branches of fruit and other trees. 
It is possibly not widely known that many of 
our trees bear two kinds of branches—long 
branches and dwarf branches. Pine trees 
are rather extreme in such matters, for they 
have not only the two kinds of branches but 
two different styles of leaves to go with them. 
One may find dwarf branches in the apple 
and pear trees as short stubs along the main 
branches. These are usually called fruit 
spurs by the orchardist. Such dwarf branches 
may produce new flowers, fruits and leaves 
year after year, but a careful examination 
will disclose the fact that they do not produce 
new leaves and flowers from exactly the 
same place. The spur grows a trifle longer 
each year and affords new places for the 
leaves. The exterior of such a spur is usually 
a mass of overlapping leaf scars. 

Although it is the fashion for the majority 
of leaves to live but a single season, and 
permitted of only a few to exist for much more 
than a dozen years, there is one most con- 
spicuous exception in the Welwitschia of 
western Africa where leaves live as long as 
the plant does—often fifty years or more. 
There is good reason for this, however, for 
the plant has but two leaves. These are 
long and broad in spite of the plant’s relation 
to the pine family and sprawl about on the 
soil. The peculiar form and method of 
growth has induced the British Government, 
in whose territory it grows, to protect it 
from extermination, and thus the plants are 
likely to live on for centuries, the best illus- 
tration to be found of the great age to which 
the leaves of plants may attain. 
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Gladiolus Notes from 
An Indiana Garden 
By ELLen LYNDON 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer) 

_ July 4—The “ glorious” Fourth, with 
only the mistress of the garden at home 
to enjoy the “ Glads,”’ nearly every one 
else for miles around having gone to a 
town fifteen miles away to see “the 
races”—auto, horse and 


of Lily Lehman, a half-inch ars 
planted first in June), opene:i 


can find no fault with it, to me, 
the pink-tinted tips and creamy tint in 
the throat, are more a 
pure white. 


Then there is Heliotrope, a purple so 
dark that either alone, with Ferns, or 


scarlet Gladioli, it might truly be 
called a “ black Fen ne 

Black Pansy, boug t of Wing, was 
another fine “ black,” but it is a black- 
red. To be sure, the spike was not 
perfectly straight, and the blooms not 
symmetrically sane iy but, oh, the 
eee | velvety blooms, that lasted and 


Diener describes David S. Jordan as 
. “flame color,” and as I had it planted, 
fifteen in a clump, against a k of 
shrubbery, it certainly merited the 
naine of “ Bonfire.” s | 
Most visitors, seeing President C. 
C. cose ina — o a “ae en 
insisted upon calling him 77%, ily. 
Miss Maud Fay and Else imeapeand 
at the same time, and side by side, and 
none of us seemed able to choose 
between them, but when Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin opened her “ flesh-salmon-pink” 
petals, and showed her “ flame-scarlet” 
centre, one felt how inadequate are 
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even the most glowing of catalogue 
descriptions, at times. 
And what can one say cif Flame but 
— its name, as it opens against a 
k of dark green Dahlia foliage? _ 
Of the Prim. Hybrids, my favorite is 
Altair. In the Fou yuan in the house, 
alone or with blue or yellow flowers, 
even for corsage use, of its lovely, 
delicate color and dainty shape I never 
tire. I think one of my prettiest 
bouquets this season was an arrange- 
ment in a large, brown pitcher: A 
single, big, dish brown “red Sun- 
flower,” several spikes of Aliair, and a 
few sprays each of clear blue Corn- 
flowers and Larkspurs. 


DABLIAS 
Gladiolus time is over in my garden, 
but the Dahlias are in their prime. 
American Beauty is the “glory of the 
arden ;” an soe cay fine, new, white, 
ecorative ling just opened, 
and another seedling, a free-fiowering 
single, echoes the coler of Gladiolus 


Flame. 

ae” cemtgeer 1 pait twenty coats 
reigns. ear enty cen 
for a root of eo BG oor Ah The year 
I have eight fine clumps that 
blooming six weeks ago, and today I 
cut ninety-four perfect blooms. And 
last week a friend who “cannot afford 
to buy bulbs,” paid me two dollars for 
a et of those Amber Queens with 
Ageratum and Goldenrod. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











It’s probably a good thing we do not 
all think alike, or have the same tastes, 
opinions or desires, else some of the 
good things of life wouldn’t go around, 
while others would go begging for ap- 

jation. What monotony even our 
er gardens would furnish if every- 
body had my taste—or yours. 


Our likes and dislikes are governed 
by our feelings, our whims or 
our habits. These causatory influences 
in turn may be controlled by our will, 
that dynamic power within our being 
that moves at the beck and call of 
mental attitude. There being no re- 
straint upon our volition, we become 
in a great measure masters of our own 
destinies. 


We usually find the thing we seek. 
We generally obtain the thing we 
earnestly strive for. The skilled hunter 
spies a squirrel in the tree where the 
tenderfoot can only see leaves and 
branches. The botanist makes asweep- 
ing glance as he walks along and dis- 
cerns a rare flower or Fern that he 
never saw before, because his mind as 
well as his eye is looking forit. I have 
an acquaintance who has the apparent 
“sift” for finding so-called “four-leaf”’ 
clovers. She can usually look- down 
upon the lawn and spy one instantly. 
I can hunt for half an hour and see 
none. Possibly b erance I 
might acquire the skill to find them as 
readily as she. 
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What a determining influence for 
happiness or unhappiness is mental 
attitude. Those persons who are al- 


“ways looking for trouble usually find 


it. Optimism begets happiness while 
pessimism dispels it. I am reminded 
of Ellis Parker Butler’s story of the 


two little girls in the garden.. One‘ 


said, “Ido not like this garden. I do 
not want to stay here. There are so 
many thorns on the Rose bushes.” The 
other little girl said, “Why this is a 
beautiful garden, I like this garden. 
It is so full of sunshine and there are 
so many Roses on the thorn bushes!” 





One evening last summer a young 
lady of my acquaintance walked four 
miles and went without her supper to 
get an armful of flowers, and consid- 
ered them well worth the effort and 
sacrifice. While the incident was fresh 
in my memory I attended a banquet, 
and as is customary at such functions, 
boutonnieres were provided and placed 
beside each plate, in this case being 
beautiful red rosebuds. Across the 
table from the writer sat an obese, 
heavy-jowled brother who “fell to” 
without delay and soon passed his plate 
back for a second helping and besides 
took on abundantly from each ing 
of the cole-slaw ; and when the ora- 
torical big guns t had ceased 
firing their after-dinner broadsides of 
wit and wisdom and the cigars were 
well burned up, as we were leaving 
the tables, I noticed that the gour- 
mand’s rosebud lay untouched upon 
the table-cloth. 


Gladiolus—Le Marechal Foch 
(Subject of illustration on our front cover page.) 
This is described by tne originator 

as the earliest, largest and purest rose 
Gladiolus. It was originated by P. 
Van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland, 
and disseminated by J. Heemskerk of 
the same place. 

This variety is one of extraordinary 
growth. Bulblets planted early in the 
spring put forth foliage promptly, and 
it remains green and vigorous until 
cut down by frost. Bulblets develop 
many bulbs of 1} in. to 14 in. and 
larger. 

It is stated that Le Marechal Foch is 
a cross between America and Halley. 
It has the earliness of Halley with 
essentially the color of America, but a 
lighter shade of pink and with less 
throat markings. The blooms are of 
very large size, described by some as 
twice as large as America, and the 
stand hot weather extraordinarily well. 

It is a very puts variety, making 
a reasonably large number of rather 
large bulblets which practically all 
germinate. 

Le Marechal Foch has only been 
introduced into the United States for 
two or three years, and it has been 
favorably commented upon by those 
who have grownit. Although stocks 
of this variety are not large in the U. S., 
as it makes bulblets freely and they 
germinate an — ae high per- 
centage, there are doubtless sufficient 
available to build up stocks for those 
who are desirous of acquiring it. 
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The Iris for Home Beautification 


[ riscen excpressly for The Flower Grewer} 


IME WAS in the quiet days of 
our forefathers—wher the Iris 
was considered the flower de luxe ; 
much coveted and sought after 
for planting, whether the small lot, 
beneath the tiny paned windows, down 
the path to the old spring house, 
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years. They bloom profusely, always 
looking well, and are becoming in any 
situation, wheiher alone or in group 

lantings. Of late years so much has 
been done by way of hybridization and 
careful culture, that one recognizes a 
wide difference between the original, 





Irises add beauty and distinction to any home grounds 


or more widely about the grounds. 

Tennyson, the poet, sang of their 
beauty; of “winding under ranks of 
Iris;” and the great Milton spoke of 
the “Iris of “wes hues.” 

The world ay—or some of it at 
least—is just discovering this beauti- 
ful flower of such old-time popularity, 
and once again it is coming back into 
its own, deservedly so. 

The Iris makes it possible for one to 
have just the kind of a flower garden 
one wishes at a very reasonable cost, 
no matter whether we have a small lot 
or extensive grounds, without a lot of 
tedious waiting. Roots planted in late 
Summer or early Fall—preferably 
September or earlier—are sure to bloom 
the following season, demanding no 
particular care or worry. Once they 
are established, they last for some 


old-fashioned, natural- 
istic Iris and the mod- 
ern, highly decorative 
one of such wonder- 
ful soft, evanescent 
colorings. 

Those who have 
made a special study 
of Irises pronounce 
them as almost equally 
as rare and rich in 
colorings as fragile 
hothouse Orchids— 
in fact they are calied 
“the poor man’s or- 
chids.” Thelris 
family of today— 
blooming from May 


roe 


and of an enduring quality which 
causes them to appear as vivid and 
alluring as ever, even after the lapse 
of so many years. Their types are 
still desirable and planted in quantities 
by many Iris-loving Americans today. 
Iris Germanica—the Fleur-de-lis of 
France—belonged to this type and 
was the best beloved favorite of old- 
time gardens. 

Broadly dividing them, there are 
three distinct types of Irises ; the Ger- 
man, Japanese and Siberian. The 
German include the old-time varieties 
and are capable of establishment in 
most any soil; but will attain greater 
perfection, both in foliage and blos- 
soms, if —_— in damp or moist 
places. They are the thirsty ones and 
their haunting fragrance and lovely, 
delicate tints make the departure of 
their blooming season a keen regret. 
They grow tall, flower early, and have - 
broader sword-like foliage. 

—— coming last in blooming 
season, the Japanese Iris, a native of 
Japan, is by no means last in splendor ; 
in fact, the size eee and blos- 
soms of such wonderful rich colorings 
make it rank first. 











to July—is a big one 
and its name derived : 
from a Greek word meaning “ rain- 

bow,” is surely no 
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A massing of clear yellow Irises furnish the goid of sunshine 


misnomer, so nu- 
merous are their 
color tints, from the 
bizarre oranges and 
browns splashed 
with reddish pur- 
ple and gold to the 
softest, daintiest 
lavenders and 
blues, plantings of 
which remind one 
of summery, twi- 
light evenings in 
the quiet country. 
Celeste is one of this 
pleasing variety, so 
also is the Brides- 
maid. 





The colors of the 
old Irises were in- 
deed very beautiful 


Iris-Germanica, (The Fleur-de-lis of France) 


They can thrive on less water than 
the German, however, but make up 
for this by simply insisting upon fre- 
quent, thorough cultivations, recom- 
pensing one for such care in loads of 
extra bloom of greater beauty. They 
usually bloom in June and July, after 
the Germans have passed, and their 
blossoms are rather wide and fiat, 
very large, sometimes a foot across; 
and are in many colors. 

Siberian Irises are of dwarf habit, 
furnishing astonishing quantities of 
flowers in June. Snow Queen, a large 
ivory white, is very showy, rising on 
long stems above. narrow, grassy foli- 
age. It is, possibly, the most elegant 
and delicate of all Irises and one of the 
best and loveliest as cut flowers. 

Speaking of dwarf varieties, Iris 
Pumila, is the very dwarfest type of 
all and at the same time the very 
earliest to bloom; opening in April 
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with flowers of richest, royal nmurple, 
strikingly beautiful in their beds vu‘ 
dark green foliage, seldom attaining a 
ae ee ee than eight inches. It 
is splendid for edging purposes. 

I should mention the real Orchid Iris, 
(Pseudacorus). Although so rare and 
lovely, it is a very robust, healthy 
grower with its blossoms borne on 
stiff, strong stems and of a pure, clear 
yellow rarely seen in the whole iris 
a It grows tall, sometimes three 
eet. 





More beautiful than the Orchid, so fragile and easily crushed 


No such devastating foes as the 
aphis, beetles, slugs, mildew, leaf 
blight, etc., ever threaten or invade 
their fair estate and to the extent of 
my individual knowledge, Irises are 
literally pest immune—a most desir- 
able feature in itself. 

A careful study of catalogues will 
enable one to select satisfactorily, or 
better still, visit such gardens while 
they are in bloom and decide just what 
you would like best and leave your 
order for them. But before — 
positive decision as regards types an 
colors, too, it is well to make a study 
of your home grounds. Ifthe grounds 
are well shaded, dark even perchance, 
then colors can be selected to supply 
cheerful, decorative interest; Canary 
Bird, Rebecca and Mrs. Neubronner, ex- 
ceptionally fine yellows lend the lack- 
ing gold of sunshine, while Lo in 
and Queen May brighten with their 
soft, satiny pink shades. If the house 
is to be the leading feature or nucleus, 
highly decorated with paint, then 
choose unconflicting colors; for ex- 
ample, if it happens to be a gray 

ainted domicile, choose simply the 
ovely delicate lavenders. Combined 
with their rich green foliage they will 
make a strikingly effective ensemble. 
And for instance, if you are so fortu- 
nate as to possess a grove of trees, a 
woods or park, what could be lovelier 
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than the Denna Marie and Madame 
Chereau, pure: whites edged with shades 
of violet, outiining the paths or planted 
in clumpsat tie feet of the trees about ? 

For those content with the less unique 
and exclusive varieties, the plainer 
little Iris Pumila already described, is 
adorable used in any way. But 
whatever your choice, the general re- 
sult must invariably be one that will 
materially add to and not detract from 
your home and grounds. And they 
may be planted most any time, even 
as late as November, if you 
live in the more mild lati- 
tudes. Then you may see 
where the fallen leaves re- 
veal every detail of your 
grounds, barren beautyless 
spots; naked, uninviting cor- 
ners; grass-grown drive- 
ways, etc., and enable you 
to determine the best places 
and areas for plantings. 

While fertile, well-pre- 
pared soil, good culture and 
favorable weather condi- 
tions are important ; yet the 
real success of an Iris gar- 
den depends most on the 
quality of roots planted. A 
half-dozen dependable, true- 
to-type, quality roots, are 
worth dozens of worthless 
ones. Ofttimes novelties do 
not measure up to our ex- 
pectations. 

Iris roots are wonderful 
things; so non-interesting 
and insignificant in appear- 
ance, yet so rich in potential 
beauty and pleasure. They 
increase in size and bloom- 
ing power year after year, 
at the same time increasing 
in charm and value to one’s 
estate. True, they bloom but once a 
year, but judicious selections will carry 











Iris—Harlequin, pearly white with purple markings 


this period throughout April, May and 
June, and even well into July if the 


season be a bit backward. 
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Winter Protection for Roses 


The following directions for protecting the 
Rose from frost will apply to most of Penn- 
sylvania. In the southern part of the State 
the hardier varieties may survive the winter 
without protection, and in the northern 
counties additional protection is sometimes 
given the weak-growing varieties. Roses 
should be given proper winter protection 
during the month of November. Local 
weather conditions will determine the exact 
date. The first thing to do is to cut back 
all Teas and Hybrid Teas to within e‘xhteen 
inches of the ground. Hybrid Perpetuals 
should be cut back to a height of three feet. 
Briars need not be cut back By cutting off 
the tops damage by high winds, heavy snow 
and ice is prevented. As soon as the tops 
have been cut back, all dead leaves should 
be swept up and removed from the beds. A 
heavy application of Bordeaux Mixture 
should now be applied to both plants and 
soil beneath. This will kill the spores of the 
disease known as Black Spot. The beds are 
now ready to be “hilled up.” The “hilling 
up” consists of banking the soil, cone-shaped, 
up around the bush to a height of ten to 
twelve inches. It is better to add some top 
soil to the bed and use this for hilling up, 
than to use soil from between the plants. 
The latter method exposes the rcots too 
much. 

After the Roses are hilled up, the beds are 
left in this condition until the ground freezes 
so that there are three or four inches of 
frost in the ground. Now cover the entire 
bed with about three inches of stable manure, 
and over this place dry leaves to the height 
of the soil heaped around the plants. The 
leaves should be placed in loose and not 
packed down. A twelve-inch fence of poul- 
try wire staked round the bed will keep the 
leaves in place. A light covering of corn 
fodder, or evergreen boughs, may be used 
instead of the wire to keep the leaves in 
place. 

Some growers omit the covering of manure 
and cover with leaves to a depth of twelve 
to eighteen inches. On large estates, where 
more careful protection is required, the beds 
are sometimes roofed over to keep off the 
cold rains and to protect them from exposure 
to bright winter sunshine. Begin to remove 
the winter protection about the second week 
in April, or as soon as the weather permits. 
Remove protection gradually, and not all at 
one time. All protection should be removed 
by the last week in April. The soil banked 
about the plants should be removed very 
carefully. The Roses are now ready to 


good fun, \ 
merly Assistant in Floriculture, Penn. State 
College)—in Park’s Floral Magazine 


Leave the Leaves on the Ground 


An English garden journal points 
out the fertilizing value of autumn 
leaves. In the anxiety to keep the 
place tidy, leaves are raked and picked 
up with such great care that insuffi- 
cient are left in nature’s way during 
the winter months. It is suggested 
that a few shovelfuls of fine earth 
scattered over the leaves is better than 
to clean them away, as in removing 
the leaves valuable plant food is lost 
and also a lot of valuable time which 
should be devoted to other work of 
more importance. 
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The American Iris Society 








PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The American Iris Society is now com- 
pleting its second year, and I am glad to 
take this opportunity to send a Christmas 
Greeting to our members, to report to them 
upon the work of the Society, and to ask 
their continued support. 

The growth of the Society has been more 
rapid than we dared hope, and your officers 
have done their best to do their share 
towards the establishment of the Society on 
a firm and efficient basis. Much work of 
importance has been done, but much more 
has been left undone through lack of time 
on our part. I feel, however, that our plans 
for the future are well in hand, and that the 
next year will see many of our plans 


accomplished. ; 

I hope that this winter will see the publi- 
cation of the check list by the American 
Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomen- 
clature, which work was held up temporarily 
through lack of funds. Though this publi- 
cation will be of great value to all who issue 
catalogues, a publication of more value to 
our novice members will be a symposium of 
varieties, giving each a rating somewhat 
after the manner of The American Peony 


The event of greatest future importance 
is the International Iris Congress which is 
to be held in Paris next spring. I believe 
we may flatter ourselves that this Congress 
was inspired by the success of this Society, and 
I hope that we may take a very large part in 
its procedure. I have had most cordial 
letters and invitations to send delegates, and 
have been asked to send a complete set of 
our publications and also of all unpublished 
material of general interest. I would be 
very glad to hear of any of our members 
who expect to be in Europe next spring, as I 
have-not yet been able to appoint any official 
delegates. In our two years of existence, 
we have done work which is very valuable 
to this Congress, and I feel strongly that we 
should send, not only a record of what we 
have done, but a very definite program of 
what we wish to do in the near future. It is 
not our place to lay down the law for the 
rest of the <vorld, but we must remember 
that we are the first Society of this kind in 
existence, and therefore, the best fitted to 
make suggestions. From my acquaintance 
with foreign Iris enthusiasts, and from the 
many pleasant letters I have had, I feel that 
as long as our suggestions are reasonably 
definite and appear to be fair and generous 
to all, that they will be very glad to join 
with us for the best interest of all concerned. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Our membership has grown slowly, but 
steadily, ever since the Society was founded, 
the number of new members coming in 
being the largest just after the exhibitions 
each year, which shows at once their 
importance as a publicity measure. The 
present membership of 635 is, I believe, 
extremely satisfactory for a young Society, 
and Tae not believe that we should enter 
into any active campaign ‘for increasing 
membership rapidly “at this stage; in cther 
words, I think that our growth should con- 
tinue to be slow and natural until the Society 
is more efficiently organized. I do believe 
that in two or three years time, an active 
campaign should be initiated to secure 2,000 
or 3,000 more members, and I think by that 
time there will be enough people in America 
interested in the Iris to warrant it. For the 
present your officers, (and, I hope, all of 
you), will continue to make personal appeals. 
Most of our members have been secured in 
this way; for me, at least, it has led to 


making many new friends, and judging 
from our growth in membership, it has 
proved generally satisfactory. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Several reports of the exhibitions have 
already appeared in these columns. I believe 
our policy of offering plants as‘ prizes, has 
proved pleasing to all our members, and 
that it should be continued for the present. 


Our finances make it necessary for us to 


limit cash prizes and medals as much as 
possible and still encourage competition. 

I believe firmly that our decision to foster 
many small shows instead of having but one 
big show, as is the procedure in most big 
societies, has proven its value. I hope next 
year to again see half a dozen, or a dozen, 
Iris shows scattered over the country. 


TEST GARDENS 


I have to our members several 
times, the condition of the various test 
gardens. I was able this year to visit Cornell 
in flowering season, and to spend a long 
afternoon with Dr. Beal and Mr: Sand, in 
checking up synonyms. The plants there 
had been sent in from many different sources, 
and it takes a very short time in the garden 
to show how terrifically mixed up nearly all 
nurserymen are on Iris names, some of the 
commonest and best known varieties appear- 
ing from many different sources under many 


strange names. 

The Cornell garden, when reported last 
spring, numbered 604 varieties, about half 
of which had been given by our 
of these, about 80 varieties have this year 
been eliminated as synonyms; 60 varieties 
were added this year, leaving a total of 584. 

The test garden at the Bronx Park, New 
York, reported 560 varieties last spfting. Of 
these, about 80 varieties were eliminated as 
synonyms in the flowering season. Since that 
time, 334 named varieties and 106 unnamed 
varieties have been received from the follow- 
ing persons: Dr. W.C. Coker, S. G. Harris, 
Mrs. D. A. Filler, Miss Grace Sturtevant, 
Rev. C. H. Demetric, Mrs. O. A. Runyon, 
Movilla Gardens, Robert Pechko, The Wing 
Seed Co., Elm City Nursery Co., Wm. Mohr, 
The Van Wert Iris Gardens, Willis E. Fryer, 
Mrs. Martin A. Cumbler, B. H. Farr, Mrs. C. 
S. McKinney, D. M. Andrews, Mrs. Bodley, 
Frank H. Presby, J. C. Wister, Mrs. W. G. 
DuMont, Bobbink & Atkins, Jacob Sass, 
John Lewis Childs, Inc., Mrs. Horatio G. Lloyd, 
j. bom ‘Shull, Geo. N. Smith, Henry Field 


The thanks of the Society are due to these 
persons who have so generously helped make 
the test garden 2 success. The Bronx col- 
lection at present, allowing for some dupli- 
cation of varieties and for some plants that 
have died, numbers over 750 named varieties. 
Of these, at least 100 will probably be dis- 
covered to be synonyms in 1922. In addition, 
we have about 150 varieties as yet unnamed, 
being tested under number, making a total 
of over 900 varieties. 

The varieties in this collection I believe com- 
prise everything available today in American 
commerce, with the exception of newer 
varieties which are high priced and which 
our members will undoubtedly contribute 
from year to year. We will also undoubtedly 
find, from time to time, a few more old 
varieties cropping up in out-of-the-way places, 
but as we have begged plants from every Iris 
nurseryman of importance in the country, 
and from private gardens, it would seem 
that we could get but few more varieties in 
the future. 

As the list of varieties looks pretty small, 
compared to the total size of the check list, we 





have, this fall, decided to import old varieties 
from Europe, to be tested here, many of 
which may prove to be synonyms of varieties 
already under trial. I have not felt that the 
Iris Society was strong enough financially to 
pay for such importations, but as I have felt 
it was so desirable that these plants should 
be secured, I am asking at the present time, 
several friends if they will make contribu- 
tions for this purpose. I would be glad to 
hear from any members who feel like con 
pee Bi to this fund. 

There are available in France and England 
something over 300 old varieties which we 
feel it is very necessary for us-to have in our 
work in eliminating synonyms. 
ence with foreign growers has shown that 
they are very anxious to help us to get these 
plants, all of them offering reductions from 
their regular rates, some offering plants 
entirely free. The great expense to be met, 
therefore, is not for the plants but for the 
necessary ing, ocean freight, brokerage, 
express, etc., which is hard to estimate in 
advance but which should not total more 
than $100 or $200. 

Other important work for the test garden 
is the testing of fertilizers, particularly 
gypsum, which is so highly recomme 
by Mr. Williamson, and scientific investi- 
gations into the control of Iris Rot and the 
Iris Borer. Dr. Massey, of Cornell, has 
promised to help us with the former and for 
the borer I hope the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station may undertake some 
experiments with paradichlorobenzine, which 
has proved so successful in the case of Peach 


NAME REGISTRATION 


Questions of registration of names by 
The American Iris Society are also far from 
settled. We have published from month to 
month in THE FLOWER GROWER, Name 
Registration of seedlings; some of these 
names have had to be withdrawn after regis- 
tration on account of their conflicting with 
the code of Nomenclature, but it is quite 
apparent from the correspondence on the 
subject that many of cur Iris growers do not 
carefully study the lists, as names which 
have already appeared are often chosen by 
other people. In one case this year in 
England, a well known nursery put out an 
English variety under a name which we had 
registered for 2n American variety last fall. 
When we brovght this to their attention they 
were most polite and willing to change the 
name in their next catalogue. In fact, the 
very generous spirit in which they met us 
has shown us once again what a power this 
Society can be if it continues to be absolutely 
fair. it is going to be increasingly difficult 
to keep track of these names and to prevent 
varieties being given the same name at the 
same time in Europe and America, that is, 
before either one has a chance to register. 
This whole question will be referred by us 
to the International Iris Congress to be held 
in Paris next spring, but it should be sent 
by us, not in a vague form, but in very 
definite terms. 

LIBRARY 


Mr. Mitchell’s report and a bibliography 
of Iris literature prepared by him -will be 
presented at anothertime. After this appears 
it will be kept up to date by a bibliography 
of contemporary Iris literature which will 
appear in THE FLOWER GROWER at regular 
intervals. 

All contemporary articles which appear to 
be valuable are secured by the Society for 
its library; many articles are now on hand 
but are not in condition to send out. We 
hope to have the first lot of them bound zhis 
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winter so that they may be available to 
garden clubs and horticultural societies next 
summer, the plan being to establish a travel- 
ing library to be either loaned or rented for 
a small fee to responsible organizations. 
One or two of our members have volunteered 
to copy for us articles appearing in old 
magazines which are stil! of value, and it is 
hoped that this work will be started this 
winter. There are a number of exceedingly 
valuable articles which we would like to 
have copied in this way, as we have found 


articles could be purchased, we have done 
so. 


Miss Sturtevant has had charge of making 
additional lantern slides, and will undoubt- 
edly present her report in due time. 

REGISTRATION OR RATING OF VARIETIES 


One subject of _Spenriance brought up 
both personally and in correspondence by a 

number of our members is, namely: that we 
must have, as soon as possible, a registration 
of all Iris varieties which have been in the 
trade more than five years, with an official 
rating such as that of the Peony Society. 
Many methods of securing this have been 
suggested, but to all of them there are cer- 
tain objections which we trust may be over- 


A. L S. registry number; that is to say, every 
variety that is distinct and bona fide. To do 
this would mean that the work cannot be 


should be tested, either before or after 
naming, at the test garden ; and if passed by 
a jury, appointed by the Society, as distinct 
or superior to anything else of the same 
general type, they should be given registry 
numbers, the thought behind the suggestion 


were either not of the highest quality or not 


' distinct from existing sorts. Every nursery- 


man would be urged in cataloguing the 
varieties, to place behind it the A. I. S. num- 
, and this number would be a guarantee 
that the variety is worthwhile. No restriction 
would be placed upon any breeder or nursery- 
man _ cataloguing or marketing varieties 
which receive no number, but, in theory, the 
nurseryman would find that a variety cata- 
logued without the number would not sell as 
well as one with it, and, therefore, varieties 
which did not have the official sanction would 
tend to be 
This is, as I have said, merely a suggestion, 
and my reason for treating it here at length, 
is to get from our members an expression of 
their opinion as to such a scheme; or to 


A scheme which seems much easier to 
handle has been suggested by Mr. Connell. 
namely, that a jury of a dozen or so persons 
be appointed this winter to give an official 
rating to all the varieties in commerce before 
a certain period, which might be designated 
as 1916, it being presumed that the varieties 
introduced within five years are not sufficiently 
known to be fairly judged. This jury would 
work by co lence and a symposium 
may be had similar to that of the American 
Peony Society. 

It is felt by a number of our members quite 
strongly that a dozen selected members can 
give a more fair, more comprehensive and 
more valuable opinion than the total mem- 
bership of the Society, for many of our 
members are novices and know but few 
varieties. 


The rating suggested is on a score of ten, 
as inthe Peony Society, and would at once 
give a fairly authoritative opinion on all the 
standard varieties. Then every year, as a 
certain set of varieties reaches its fifth year 
in commerce, the same jury could make the 
vote on these. This will prevent the unfair- 
ness of judging a variety which has only 
been out a year. 

A third method is a general symposium. 
I believe that the symposium of the Peony 
Society has given very valuable information, 
but the conditions are a little different, as 
= Society is nearly twenty years old. It 

has been holding shows for many years, 
which many of the members have attended, 
and has published valuable bulletins of 
information, all of which makes its members 
much better qualified to judge than ours can 
be at the present time. 

The further objection to the symposium is 
that many of our members are very shy 
about giving their opinions, there being only 
fifty-one who returned the symposium sent 
out with the January 1921 Bulletins, and this 
was only on a very small number of varieties. 

It has been that a second sympo- 
sium be sent to our members early in the new 
year on all varieties we find to be in com- 
merce, asking each member to check with an 
“X” all the varieties which he grows and 
aski.g him to scale it on a score of points if 
he cares to. This will give us a very good 
indication of how widely distributed certain 
varieties are and also the opinions of those 
who are not too bashful to give them. 

From the number of letters I have received 
on this subject, there can be no doubt that 
the membership, as a whole, demands, as 
quickly as possible, a rating of some kind on 
various varieties, for at present the novice is 
swamped with the names appearing in the 
catalogues. Anyone can pick up the Peony 
symposium and make an intelligent selection 
of Peonies for his own garden, and we should 
publish something similar as soon as possible. 

It will be seen from the above report that 
we have much important work for the future, 
and I very much hope that all our members 
will renew promptiy their membership in 
1922 in order that there may be no halt in 
the progress of development and in the study 
of the beautiful flower to which our Society 
is dedicated. Joun C. WISTER, Pres: 





I regret to say that through an oversight, 
Mr. H. P. Simpsons’ seedling Iris, Arlington, 
was registered in the November FLOWER 
GROWER as one of Mr. Shulls’. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 











Part of the leaves gathered by the 
Street Department of the City Council 
were this year hauled to the Society’s 
trial ground and stored in one huge 
pile, 40x 60 by 10 feet high. When 
rotted they will be used to fertilize the 
Horticultural Society’s flower beds and 
gardens. 

During the past month another 
unsightly area has been redeemed. It 
is a triangular piece belonging to a 
railroad Company, and has 100 feet 
frontage on a main residential street, 
and a depth of 200 feet, one side abut- 
ting unsightly backyard fences. The 
railroad company erected a neat wire 
fence with posts painted. The land 
was ploughed up and leveled for seed- 
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ing, and against the fence was created 
a twenty foot shrubbery bed with Iris 
“border. All the shrubs were native 
and were dug up ina near-by swamp 
and woods, Witch-hazel, Dogwoods, 
Sumach, Conifers, Cratzgus, etc., 
being used. The bed was then sown 
with mixed Daffodils which were 
planted for naturalizing. 

On account of the extreme popularity 
of the Gladiolus, heavy orders are 
being placed for Gladioli for delivery 
to the members in 1922, two thousand 
Golden Measure alone being ordered. 

Over one-quarter of a million bulbs 
have been planted and otherwise dis- 
posed of this fall. The shipment con- 
sisted of Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
etc. 

A complete set of new slides, hand- 
colored, have been secured by the 
Society for use in the writer’s lecture 
on “Cook’s Tour of The Flower City.” 
In the talk eo attention is given to 
the 1921 A. G.S. display and Rinaiols 
many of the popular varieties being 
shown. 

It is expected that an Ontario Gladi- 
olus Society will be formed on Nov. 16. 
A meeting has been called for on that 
date in the City Hall Auditorium, St. 
Thomas. The object of the Society is 
in common with other floral societies. 
Co-operation with the A. G. S. will be 
an .—o— plank. 

. H. King, until recently Secretary 
of our Society, died Nov. 1. He was 
an excellent officer and an enthusiastic 
horticulturist. 

F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 











ee ye 
ling, Ohio. in his favo: 
sport of hybridizing Gliadioli 


The Dahlia and Rose Departments, 
as well as our Bird Department, have 
been somewhat restricted for a month 
or two, but, beginning with January, it 
is our plan and hope to have these 
subjects well represented in every issue 
consecutively. As recently stated edi- 
torially, it is our earnest desire to give 
each flower its share of prominence as 
its importance may deserve. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


ANOTHER MAIN SECTION OF THE PROCESSION 


It was the height of the season for the 
writer’s planting, fifteen bloomed the morning 
of July 9. There was Dorrit, 40 inches high, 

from the seventh leaf, five blooms fully open 
the gy morning, and two buds doing their 
best. The growth and spike were perfect, 
like so many. The color, a light lavender, 
lavender-red in the throat, but only a good 
line and a few markings. The effect is one 
of elegance and refinement, especially with 
flowers actually 44 inches across in this one 
specimen. It is an acquisition, what with its 
color, size and habit. 

And here was the good old American Indian, 
good and red as an Indian should be, yes, 
dull, velvety red, with a deep red feather 
= eh: the see petals. P ro nomene 

explain vagary of bugs y 
to eat up the Little Diamond, and 
mussed the Pride of Lancaster, till its pride 
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which never a thing touched all the season 
last year. Was forced to cut them 
stage. They grow from 36 to 48 
with flowers 34 inches, but they 
the real extreme heat this year 
Ohio. 

Ruffled America, 40 inches in height, 
the 
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exactly an America, either, as it comes 
fifth leaf, shows heat burns 
bud covers, and has a good many 
uches inside the lower petals, flowers 
inches and finely ruffled. 
of it bloomed Silver Moon, 40 
with its flowers triangular, 
a white with pink blush, an 
the throat, the petals ruffled. 
the smaller blooms was Red 
3 inches across, yet 42 inches high, 
its sixth leaf. I cannot say it was 
large,” because it wasn’t. It canes up 
irs. Francis King, has a bright red color, 
i ings below, and a cream ine i in 
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ihape, color and all distinct. 
The heat hurt Alhambra just a little. It 
was 3 feet high, but its flower 44 inches 
across, brilliant vermilion-scarlet, a little 


Of the same height was Red Plume, also 
from leaf number six. It had broad petals 
cup-like flower. Its red resembled 
indian, and was lighter in the upper 
throat, carrying on the lower petals brilliant 
blotches of bright red. But from the tip of 
these blotches a spear-head of white shone 
out on the center of the lower petals, and 
back of the blotches there was pinkish white 
color, the flowers 3} inches in diameter. Its 
shape is somewhat unusual. 

Little need be said about the large planting 
of Lilywhite, die 44-48 inches high, beauti- 
ful light green foli age, standing the scalding 
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rays well. The flowers, pure white, touched - 


with softest cream, run to a point—hence the 
Lily feature. ioe So they tend to be 
upright. The pollen sacks a violet. Sureiy, 
one of the great white 
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Grand Procession, Gladioli 


BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


(Continued from November issue) 


And here another from Holland, Brilliant. 
The bulbs were small, 4 inch only, hence ihe 
spikes, too, were small, and, no doubt, aiso 
the flowers. Height 32 inches, sixth leaf, an 
orange red with deeper orange blended on 
the lower petals, and tracings of white in the 
heart. The effect is a lovely, rich, solid 
color, the petals reflexed at tips, making a 
—_—- rounded edge of color. 

underd used to call his Violet Beauty 
A. Viola, and a few growers have kept 
that name. This is bright, rich, clear 
violet, or cerise-violet, lighter toward the 
inside of the upper petals, which are broad 
and large. On the lower petals there is 
cream overlaid with a large, dark purple 
blotch, and there is creamy dusting. A 
cream line appears on the upper side petals, 
the lower petals fold back. This is a richly 
colored variety, enough to satisfy any lover 
of colors. 

Last year revealed to the writer the full 
loveliness of Joe Coleman, a rose-pink, red 
toward the outer edges, wide open flowers, 
even on small bulbs 34 inches across. There 
are dull markings on the lower petals. The 
red shows flakings, a light line comes from 
the tongue on lower petal. In poor soil and 
dry weather, the spikes are short, though 
easy to cut out of the foliage, in better 
location and seasons they run up to 40 or 44 
inches, and great, large blooms. In the house 
the rose-pink asserts itself more than in the 


hot sun. 

Among the standard Primulinus sorts, 
Tupelo holds its place. It is of good height, 
3 feet, comes from the fifth leaf. Its color is 
a fine, deep, clear lemon-yellow, with a line 
or several on the lower petals. The petals 
do not open very wide, they are large and 
round, about 3 inches across, and the hood- 
ing thus disappears in the shape the flower 
takes. There is a little ruffling at the edges. 

For dainty, airy, ona Butterflies, com- 
mend me to Primulinus Species, 36 inches 
high, on tall, thin stems out of low foliage. 
Of course the flowers are small—no use to 
make them compete with Giant Myrtle or 
even old Schwaben, (which is also yellow). 
Last year a bouquet of these graceful spikes, 
all of the same kind, set on the platform of 
a Sunday School Chautauqua, attracted 
general attention. They are dainty and novel 
toa 

A well grown Crescent Queen should be 
over 3 feet high, and its dark bloom should 
measure 33 inches at least. It is a dull wine- 
red, aniline-red they call it, and just a trifle 
clearer and lighter in the upper throat. In 
the garden these dark blooms show up 
massive and striking. This “queen” is an 
old favorite. A good mate is Splendorra, 
only this will grow higher, and has a richer, 
brighter, more purple cast. 

Lovely Mona Lisa came to perfection this 
year in spite of all the heat. When I read 
last year that it was a “strong plant,” and 
saw my weaklings, I was a bit incredulous. 
The bulbs I dug were a rather poor lot, too, 
for some unknown reason. But the new 
stock grew sturdily, 40 inches high, the 
bloom part of the spike measuring 14 inches. 
The promise therein contained materialized 
fully. The flowers were almost 4 inches 
across to begin with, the softest kind of real 
rose-pink, almost a self-color, only a cream 
line at the rib of the petals, the flowers 
opening wide, without flaring, and the petals 
wide. Type, color and all are high-class. 


ANOTHER GRAND ARRAY 
Now we reach July 10, with 14 varieties: 
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Funny name; King Smoke! “Smoke” is all 
right, but just why “King” Smoke? Well, 
the small bulb grew a 3-foot spike, and 
flowers inches wide. They are open in 
shape, reddish blue flaked on old rose. The 
lower petals have tracings of white. This is 
almost a variegated variety, with reminis- 
cences of Red Copper in this respect. 

Among those almost a self-color, we must 
place Mrs. Arthur Meeker, 40 inches high 
this season, a good spike, though touched by 
the fiery sun. The color is dark American 
Beauty, only the pollen sacks violet. The 
flowers are 3 inches across. 

The spike of Rarity, one of the new ones, 
was a surprise—the yard stick showed an 
actual 20 inches of bloom part on the 50- 
inch plant with its six leaves. The color is 
a bright lavender, with a deep line on the 
lower petals, and touched lavender-white at 
the sides. The many flowers were over 3 
inches. 

We all like Romance, even in Gladioli. 
This one had a length of 41 inches, and six 
fine leaves, flowers 34 inches wide. They 
were a dark wine color, lighter on the upper 
inside. The lower petals showed an orange 
ground, the inside overlaid with red mark- 
ings, and the outer lips salmon-red. With 
the first flower open, many buds showed 
color, and soon the spike was.a grand row 
of bloom. 

Many a morning while the new ones were 
being cut and the notes on them all compiled, 
my friend Stellhorn came over to feast on ; 
the display. When now Afreus bloomed, 
that he marked down as one of the choicest, 
according to his taste. It was a perfect 
spike, 3 feet high, with fine, compact mass 
of bloom, a lovely self, coral-rose, with only 
deeper rose shading in the throat, and a 
light rose line bisecting each petal. In the 
house, seven were out at one time, with buds 
added, and each 33 inches across, the flowers 
round, gracefully set without the least 
crowding. My friend’s taste in making 
special note of Atreus is certainly to be highly 
commended. This is one of the perfect ones 
up to date. 

Another beauty was Fairland, 30 inches, 
from a cut bulb, the second half coming 3 
days later, 30 inches high, but with the first 
bloom fully open, all the buds displayed 
color, a promise of. immediate full bloom. 
There were only five leaves. The color was 
red with a rose cast, lighter in the upper 
throat, deep red blotches in the lower petals, 
beautifully ruffled, exceeding 3 inches in width, 
wide open type. 

From the sixth leaf shot the 38-inch spike 
of Taro, bringing two stalks, unhurt by the 
heat, each sound and strong. This, too, was 
an American Beauty in color, with a rose 
blend, finer even than Mrs. Arthur Meeker, 
shaped more like Mrs. Francis King. The 
petals were ruffled, little red markings on 
the lower ones, and the flowers 34 inches 


across. 

One of the grand ones was Robert J. Kun- 
derd, foliage drooping, height 38inches. The 
spike is set deep in the foliage, like America: 
The color is a solid orange-scarlet, just a 
shade deeper on the lower petals, the shape 
exceptionally beautiful, flowers 4 inches wide 
and over. There is no question about the 
distinction of this “ masterpiece.” 

Soriy, but Rose Unique, 34 inches high, 
was badly hurt by the heat and the bugs. 
Yet its pure rose color was there, and the 
red feather on the lower petals. Why did 
this one suffer so? 


Thirty-one inches is not very tall or 
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“stately,” (Kunderd’s term), for Thisile. 
Moreover, its foliage’ was low and very 
heavy, its spike thick and massive. Its 
beauty appeared in the solid coral-rose petals 
folded. and ruffled in elegant fashion, the 
lower ones a deeper shade, and a bright, 
deep rose blotch with touches of 

thereon. The expanse was 3% inches. 
These lovely rose varieties are certainly 


attractive. 
In all the heat the North Pole bloomed. It 


THE RANKS STILL PRETTY FULL 


light in uw part, the lower lined with dull 
blue, the lower petals themselves a darker 
rose, the 4 inches and over. Some 


Bumble Bee! But a lovely Gladiolus, just 
the same. 

Behold the Rajah! His Majesty, though 
red, stood the hot sun—rajahs live in India. 


leaves, the plant is medium heavy, the flow- 
ers over 4 inches wide. Fine fellow, this Rajah. 
A fine looking plant is Tinting, ‘all of 4 feet 
high, with more than the usual number of 
leaves, eight in all. The petals are folded at 
the rib, the sides of the petals turning artis- 
tically, with a breadth of 4 inches. The 
color is a lovely cream blend with some 
markings on the petals, the lower ones a 
deeper shade with a violet-red blotch and 
dusting. The tip was unhurt by the sun. 
Not quite so tall stood Memories, about 40 
inches, seven leaves. There is a grace and 
refinement about the flowers hard to convey 
by mere words. They are ruffled, the petals 
reflex a little, but leave an even shape all 
around. The color, a dainty, light cream, 
the lower petals a little richer in the same 
color, with elegant violet marks. Five 
flowers came out at once with a spread of 
over 3 mag Very refined and lovely. 
a rose shades was Frolic, 48 
inches, 7 leaves, spike unhurt by sun. Its 
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bloom part measured 16 inches, and five 
flowers came at once, the second day there 
were seven. The rose color lay on a lighter 
ground, and there were deeper fiecks and 
flakes. The rib was lighter on the petals, 
yet here and there a deep rose mark touched 
the rib. There was a red blotch and pencil- 
ings. The spread was a little less than 4 
inches. 

The writer could not find any salmon in 
Culebra, either light or deeper. There was 
none in the second specimen of his friend, the 
Rev. Wm. Stellhorn, a few days later. The 
color is a light lavender, with deeper laven- 
der and flaking toward the edges. There is 
elegant ruffling, and a faint sulphur on the 
lower petals, plus deep violet markings. The 
spike measured 38 inches, growing from 
seven leaves. Four flowers opened the first 
day, eight were open the next. The width 
was 4 inches. No sign of sunburn. An 
attractive, bright Gladiolus of elegant form 
and habit. 

Let me commend to the readers, the 
Baroness, 34 inches high, seven leaves. The 
— droops. It is a fine self-color, reddish 

The distinctive feature is the round 
aad dt eee ocean eeu pet cutest bask. 
When on the second day seven were out, 
even this one spike by itself was a delight to 
the eye, the flowers rising one above the 
other, spaced just right, and all rounded so 
gracefuily. Each bloom spread 34 inches. 

Sometime all the lovely adjectives will be 
used up if Gladiolus production continues, 
and we let go of the names of ladies and 
celebrities. Here now is Exquisite, 36 inches 
to be exact, and seven leaves. It has a shade 
. American Beauty color, the inside of its 

pper petals lighter, a kind of rose, and a 
light line. There is deeper color below, and 

a red tongue on these petals. The size of 
rind is 34 inches. The effect is one of 
—: a fine, deep rose impression. 

Where is Hamiet? Here is Ophelia. We 
shall meet Othello, and will wonder again 
about Desdemona. And shall we meet some 
day Romeo and Juliet among the Gladioli ? 
Wonder what Falstaff would look like. Well, 
Ophelia, 36 inches in height, with six leaves, 
is all white, 3} renga The white is of the 
dull cast, as if pink lay in the ancestry, and 
the pollen sacks - oe yoink. Such is sweet 
Ophelia, as she smiled that day. : 

Her sister was White Orchid, with upright 
cup-liks flowers, the petals arranged with a 

effect. . be on the inside this speci- 
men showed violet coloring all around, hint- 
ing at what cast the white had. The spike 
rose 38 inches high; there were seven leaves, 
and the flowers 3 inches across. 
(Continued in January issue) 
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The Bobolink 


Of all the birds of the field the Bobolink 
is my favorite. It is not intended to depre- 
ciate the Quail, for his cheery “bobwhite” 
is good to hear. Then the Meadowlark, 
prettily conspicuous because of his yellow 
breast and black necktie, as he sits on a 
fence post, or flies gracefully over the 
meadow, calling enthusiastically “Spring o’ 
the year” is a bird neighbor quite worth while, 
and I am always glad when he moves into 
our meadow. Tobesure he shows the white 
feather when he flies, but in his case it does 
not signify cowardice. But the Bobolink, 
when he 7eturns from his vacation in the 
West Indies and even further south, reach- 
ing central Indiana the first week in May, 
brings a whole field full of music, and life, 
and action. Spring has indeed come with 
all her flowers and leaves and showers and 

energizing forces, as indicated by the Bob- 
olink. One observer thinks the “hilarious, 
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tuneful jubilee of the bird is necessary in 
winning his mate, for she is a most perverse 


-. yet bewitching lady love who leads her wooer 


a merry race over the meadow.” 

At first there will be a flock of male Bob: 
olinks a few days before the arrival of the 
female. One spring I counted nineteen males 
perched on our west line fence. Evidently 
they had just arrived, and were introducing 
themselves in their best style in a grand cho- 
rus of the morning. The first arrivals may 
go on further north, but others will come, 
and until late June we are sure of the pres- 
ence of the “O’Lincoln family,” if we take 
the trouble to look or listen, from sun-up to 
early dewfall, when the Robin and vesper 
Sparrow take up the chorus. 

The male Bobolink is a bird of quality in 
his spring suit of black and white, with a 
deep buff nape, but this is merely his court- 
ing costume; for so soon as the care of the 
household requires his attention, like some 
people he becomes careless, and by August 
one hardly recognizes him in his dull brown- 
ish garments. He is a bird of quality in his 

too, for when he sings from a perch 
he introduces himself with a bow to his 
audience, which to him, no doubt, is the 
world about him, in which somewhere is his 
mate, to hear his best spring song 

The great charm of the Bobolink is the 
marvelous quality and variation of his song, 
seeming to come from a well of pure joy. 
Even the Mockingbird utterly fails in trying 
to imitate this song. At times one distin- 
guishes the .ones of the dulcimer of one’s 
far-off youth. Just one part of the melody 
sounds like “Lincoln, Lincoin.’ He may be 
telling his name; as Bryant says in the poem, 
“Robert of Lincoln is telling his name.” 
However, the poet does not half reveal the 
singer’s true worth. It cannot be expressed 
in words. It is our great privilege to listen, 
and feel and forget, for the time, the sordid 
things of life in responsive joy te the hap- 
piness of the bird. 

Our whole interest in the Bobolink does 
not center in his singing qualities, although 
these are unique and impressive. There is 
in addition a distinctly sportive element in 
his nature, for, as suggested, he is the mer- 
riest of all feathered creatures. Usually 
three or four males will decide to live in the 
same field or adjoining territory, and perform 
together, curvetting through the air in rap- 
turous admiration of their own experiences, 
one sup; All too soon there is com- 
parative quiet in the fields, an occasional 
song, only, we suppose, for the encourage- 
ment of the faithful little wife, as she sits on 
the nest. We may find this bird home if 
we care to take the time to hunt, and will 
interpret rightly the antics of the watchful 
male bird while we are hunting. In a tuft 
of grass, or in a slight depression in Ae 
ground, lined with grass, the mother 
blends so perfectly with her jm ae 
as almost to escape our attention, even 
when we are looking for the nest.—Mnrs. 
OLIVER E. STEWART, (IND.), in Breeder’s 
Gazette 


Artificial Low Temperatures 
Hasten Nature’s Processes 


The U. S. Department-of Agricul- 
ture, as a result of experiments in the 
stimulation of plant growth by chill- 
ing fora has able to pro- 
duce ri lueberries in the greenhouse 
from February to April. At times 
from midsummer to autumn, plants 
were placed in artificially chilled 
frames, afterwards rape them ina 
greenhose where began flower- 
ing and making er growth. This 
amounts to hastening natural processes 
by artificial temperatures; or putting 
the blueberry plant through the winter 
season artificially. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART V 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


For this, my fifth season’s test, I was for- 


of quality. in some feature such as form, 
substance or size, aa for being too cimilar to 
existing variation 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 


Adelina (Kelway).* Deep rose, shading 
light to deep, edged narrowly with carmine, 
pale primrose midribs and blotch. Beautiful. 
Season wet. y open, ese 4b in, es 
compar. may seen eee SS * in., wide open 
triangular, very good su blooming 7 
days. Increase not noted. Oa Pinsted 63 mod 
bloomed 8-6, requiring 95 days. (XXXX). 

Alton (Kunderd). Orange, blending lighter 
toward throat, with deeper blotches on lower 
Beautifully ruffled. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 40 in.; 17 blooms, very 


compact, many open, size 44 in, wide open 
diamond form, excellent su! ; bloom- 
ing 9 d Increase not noted. Planted 


XXXX). 

Ambassador (Brown). Glistening salmon- 
red inside and out, blending lighter toward 
throat and midribs, lower 


days. (XXXX). 
—— B pps (Named by Black). 
Syns. No. HI and No. ill. Light rosy 


purple, blending to a lighter throat. A good 
self-color. Season wet. Spike strong, 33 in; 
14 blooms, compact, three to four open, size 


open, size 34 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-15, requiring 104 





with midribs of same color; anthers violet- 
blue, delicate pink. In the class with 
Mrs. Dr. Norton. Blooms from small corms. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 24 to 36 in.; 4 to 
14 blooms, according to size of corm, com- 
pact, three to four open, size 3} in., wide 

square form, excellent substance; 
blooming 3 days for small corm to 10 days 
for large. Increase not noted. Planted 5-18 
and bloomed 8-3 and 8-9 (small corm), 
requiring respectively, 77 and 83 days. 
(XXXX) 


Antoinette (Lemoine (?) ). White, deli- 
cately suffused with bright rose, flecked a 
little with deeper rose-pink on tips of petais; 
throat shaded with rose. Pretty and 
distinct. Season wet. strong, 33 in.; 
10 blooms, fairly separate, three open, size 
34 in., wide open bell type, tips reflexing, 
very good substance; blooming 7 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5-11 and bloomed 
8-4, requiring 85 days. (XXX). 

Arizona Rose (Kunderd). Deep rose, 
shading lighter toward throat, lower petals 
blotched scarlet with deep blood-red line 

centers. Season average. Spike 
strong, 17 in.; 6 to 8 blooms, fairly compact, 
several size 2} in., wide open triangular, 
very substance; blooming 7 to 8 days. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-10, requiring 97 
days. Season wet. Spike strong, 24 in.; 8 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 3 
in., wide open triangular, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Planted 5-20 and 
bloomed 8-6, requiring 78 days. Production 
of cormels fair. (XX). 

Ashburn (Kunderd). Salmon-red, heavily 
overlaid with deeper flakes, throat lighter. 
Very gcod. Season wet. Spike strong, 44 
in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, five open, 
size 4 in., wide open diamond form, excei- 
lent substance ; blooming 8 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-23 and bloomed 8-20, 
requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Ashtabula (Munsell & Harvey). Outside 
tinted rosy lilac. Inside rosy lilac, blending 
to light rose tinted white throat, lower petals 
marked on bases with deep violet-rose. A 
beauty. Season wet. Spike strong, 42 in.; 
15 blooms, fairly compact, five open, size 44 
in., wide open triangular, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Pianted 5-18 and bloomed 8-20, requiring 94 
days. (XXXX). Illustrated on page 1, Vol. 
VI, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Astarte (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Pale rosy 
lilac streaked with rose. Not a clear color. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, 
compact, several open, size 3 in., wide open, 
good substance; blooming 5 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-27 and bloomed 8-25, 
requiring 90 days. (X). 

Atlas (Gravereau).t Deep rosy lavender, 
blending lighter on edges and to throat which 
is white marked carmine, with rich carmine 
blotches on lower petals. A beautiful bloom, 
but lacking in size. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 30 to 36 in.; blooming from 
small and large corms, 6 to 12 blooms, 
separate, three open, size 2} in., wide open 
triangular, substance good; blooming 4 to 8 
days. Reproduction by division fair to good. 
Planted 5-27 and bloomed 8-5 and 8-7 
{small corm), requiring respectively, 70 and 
72 days. (XXX). 

Autumn Queen (Ohilds).| Cream- —_ 
suffused with pink, lower petals with car- 
mine stripe. Not greatly differing from 


1? Data obtained from “Gladiolus Nomenclature,” 
Tue FLower Grower, August, September, 1921. 
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Sunset and Cherokee, the last being the best 
of the three. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, * in.; 12 nae compact, several 
open, size 3 in., good substance; blooming 6 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-6 and 
bloomed 8-1, requiring 87 days. (XX). 

Avalon (Kunderd). Heavily ruffied. Blush- 
white, lower petals marked cream, blotched 
dark crimson. Distinct. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 9 to 13 blooms, compact, size 
23 to 3} in., two to three open, wide open 
triangular form, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 7 to 12 days. Increase fair to good. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-18 and 7-23 
(small corm), requiring respectively, 74 and 
79 days. (XXX). Illustrated on page 121, 
Vol. V, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

A. W. Clifford (Kunderd, introduced by 
Old carmine-red with amaranth- 
red throat with lighter and lilac tinted central 
lines. Pastel colors and of value for its 
earliness. Season wet. Spike strong, 36 in. ; 
10 blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 
34 in., triangular hooded, fairly good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Very good in 
production of cormels. Planted 5-16 and 
bloomed 7-24, requiring 69 days. (XX). 

Azalea (Kunderd). Pure white, softly 
suffused rose on tips, lower petals blotched 
crimson-carmine, shading to deep amaranth 
on midribs. Ruffled. Very pretty and 
distinct. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 
14 blooms, compact, three open, size 3} in 
wide open diamond form, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 8-7, requiring 95 
days. (XXX). 

Baby John (Groff). Bright crimson over- 
laid with a velvety sheen, lighter toward 
throat, bases of lower petals spotted white 
and blotched maroon-black. A rather small 
but richly colored bloom. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 24 in.; 6 to 10 blooms, 
separate, three open, size 2 in., wide open 
triangular, substance excellent; biooming 8 
to 10 days. Production of cormels fair. 
Planted 5-27 and bloomed 8-8, requiring 73 
days. (XXX). 

Badenia (Fitscher). Distinct lilac-blue. 
Beautiful color, but difficult to make grow 
or bloom. Seasons average and wet. Average 
season, spike weak, 30 in. ; 9 blooms, separate, 
three open, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Increase poor. 
Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8-18, requiring 104 
days. Wet season, no bloom. (i). 

Beautiful Deep Salmon (Stalnaker). Deepest 
salmon-pink, blending lighter toward throat, 
much darker on outside of petals; lower 
petals blotched from bases to throat with 
cardinal-scarlet. Beautiful. Blooms from 
small corms. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 33 in.; 3 to 10 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, three to four open, size 3} in. wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 4 to 12 
days, according to size of spike. Spike 
slightly curved but graceful. Reproduction 
by division and cormels fair to good. 
Planted 5-19 and bloomed 8-13, requiring 86 
days. (XXXX). 

Blackhawk (Kunderd, named by Black). 
Rich cardinal-red, blending to nearly black 
throat. Somewhat like Cardinal King (Kun- 
derd), but darker. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-6, 
requiring 88 days. (XXX). 

Black Joe (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
Very dark crimson, with slightly lighter medial 
lines, throat deeper. A beauty. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, com- 
pact, six open, size 4 in., wide open Canna 
form, good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 7-31, requiring 91 days. (XXX). 

Bleuatre (Lemoine (?) ). Lilac-blue, lower 
petals blotched carmine. Season wet. pom 
slender, weak, (needs staking), 24 in.; 
blooms, compact, three open, size 3 in., wide 
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requiring 91 days. (F). 
Brenchleyensis (Youell).* Brilliant, vivid 
scarlet with vermilion tinge, throat sulphur- 
yellow with greenish tinge marked scarlet, 
center lines on lower petals clear 
Brilliant and still useful, though the 
are small. Season average. Spike an 
slender, sometimes branched, and often two 
spikes per corm, 32 in. ; 15 blooms, separate, 
many open, size 2} in., nearly round, wide 
open, turned back, very 
good ; looming 5 days. Production of 
cormels fair to good. Planted 5-14 and 
bloomed 8-24, sb ® ad days. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 38 in. jooms, separate, 
many open, size 23 in., substance very good ; 
blooming 4 days. Planted 5-23 they Moved 
8-18, requiring 87 days. (XXX). Illustrated 
on page 151, Vol. III, THE MopERN GLADIO- 
LUS GROWER. 

Canary Queen (Kunderd). Slightly ruf- 
fled. Sulphur-yellow, throat greenish. An 
improvement on Sulphur King (Childs). 
Season wet. Spike strong, 42 in.; 17 blooms, 
five open, compact, size 3 in., wide open Lily 
form, excellent substance; blooming 8 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-18 and 
bloomed 8-18, requiring 92 days. (XXX). 

Cardisun (Austin). Very deep wine-red, 
blending to a nearly black throat. Beauti- 
ful. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 17 
blooms, compact, three to four open, size 43 
in., wide open triangular, very good su 
stance; blooming 9 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-2 and bloomed 8-10, 
requiring 100 days. (XXXX). 

Carmen Sylva (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
— with ry? _—— of lilac in throat. 

very good whi Season wet. Spike 
ae 36 in.; 12 esenn six open, fairly 
compact, size 3h in., wide open Lily form, 
good substance; blooming 5 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-7, 
requiring 98 days. (XXX). 

Carnegie (Kevr).{ Creamy white. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 14 blooms, com- 
pact, several open, size 3 in., wide open, 
fairly good substance; blooming 5 days. 
Increase peor. Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8- 
10, requiring 96 days (X). 

Ceres (Souchet-Vilmorin). * Pinkish white, 
with deep lemon-yellow throat blotched 
scarlet-crimson, with petals slightly aye 
Spike strong, 27 ing; 14 blo 

strong, in. ; looms, peony 
several open, size 24 in., wide open triangular, 
fairly good substance; blooming 5 days. 
Increase fair. Planted 5-7 and bloomed OL 
requiring 117 days. (XX). 

Chamaieon (Pfitzer). Petals bright sal- 
mon-red, Bn to shell-pink, bases of 
lower bon ll yellow, penciled rosy 
lilac. Bright and Season wet. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; 15 tors fairly compact, 
many open, size 4} in., wide open triangular, 
substance very good ; blooming 7 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 


Charlemagne . 
blending to a salmon-pink throat, central 
lower petal with white base, midrib deep 
rose and spotted deep rose, other two lower 
petals salmon-red overlaid with deep rose, 
having white bases bearing deep rose mid- 
ribs and spots, throat spotted deep rose. 
Anthers lilac, pistil rose. Rich and striking 
in coloring. Season wet. Spike strong, 27 
in.; 5 to 10 blooms, according to size of 
corm, separate, several open, size 4 in., wide 
spreading diamond shape, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 10 days. Production 
of cormels very At and increase by division 
fair. Planted 5-26 and bloomed 8-10, 
requiring 76 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 
page 109, Vol. III, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, and on page 65, Vol. VI, THE 


Deep rose, splashed 
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and feathered carmine, midribs of lower 
petals deeper. Rather similar to Eugene 
Scribe. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 
12 blooms, fairly compact, four open, size 4 
in., wide open triangular, fairly good sub- 
stance; blooming 5 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 8-10, requiring 98 
days. (XX). 
a a Te meee 
blossom pink, upper petals 
Techs ligh lighter toward throat, lower petals 
and throat blotched blood-scarlet. Very 
distinct and beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
from small corm 12 in., strong, 5 blooms; 
from large corm, strong, 30 in.; 10 to 12 
blooms, compact, several open, size 3 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent substance, 
blooming 5 to 12 days. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-31 (small corm), and 7-26 (large 
corm), requiring respectively, 87 and 82 
days. Very prolific in production of cormels. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on this page. 


Intensely ruffled. 

















Crinkles Center ~ -Iilustration from photo 

furnished by A Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

Dorene (Kunderd), Blush-white, feathered 
mauve-rose, appearing at a distance as 
mauve-rose, pale throat with a few dots of 
red. Season wet. Spike strong, 34 in.; 12 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
in., wide open triangular, facing upw 
fairly good substance; blooming 4 days. 
Increase fair. — xm bloomed 9- 
25, requiring 125 days. 

Early Pink (Huth, named by Black). 
Bright rosy red with scarlet tinge, throat 
white, marked and shaded rich purple. 
Good color, fine form and a really fine variety. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, branched, 
and often several spikes per corm, 36 in. ; 
18 blooms on main and 3 to.8 on branches, 
fairly compact, several open, size 4} in., 
wide open triangular, very good substance : 
blooming 10 to 12 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-8, requiring 71 
days. (XXXX). 


F. Bergmann (Lemoine). Orange-salmon- 
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pink, blending lighter 
blotched deep blood red. Ground color 
rather mottled. Season wet. Spike strong, 
34 in.; branching, 16 blooms, fairly compact, 
several open, size 34 in., triangular form and 
floppy, but good substance ; blooming 6 days. 
Prolific in production of cormels. Planted 
re and bloomed 7-26, requiring 84 days. 
(X). 

Flambeau (Miller). Scarlet, blending to 
cream-white throat, bases of lower petals 
with stippled blotch of brilliant red. A very 
good variety. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branched, often two per corm, 46 in.; 18 
blooms, five open, fairly compact, size 33 in., 
wide open triangular loosely formed, fairly 
good substance ; blooming 6 days. Cormels 
few. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-13, requir- 
ing 87 days. (XXX). 

F. Lilley (C. Smith & Sons). Syn. Lilley. 
Flesh-pink, shaded and blended soft rose. A 
dainty pink self-color. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, several 
open, size 5 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance ; blooming 7 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-12 and bloomed 8-3, requiring 83 
days. (XXXX). 

General de Nansouty (Lemoine). Light 
violet-blue flaked purple-violet, lower petals 
blotched purple to black-red. Not a clear 
color. Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 8 
blooms, separate, two to three open, size 23 
in., wide open triangular, fair substance; 
blooming 3 days. Cormels few. Planted 5- 
5 and bloomed 7-28, requiring 84 days. (F). 

Giant Fawn (Kunderd). fawn-yel- 
low, blushed with delicate pink on edges, 
carmine line in throat. A beautiful — 
color. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in. 
to 14 blooms, compact, four open, size 4a = 
wide open diamond form, excellent sub- 
stance ; blooming 8 to 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-13 and bloomed 8-19, 
requiring 98 days. (XXXX). Illustrate’! on 
page 15, Vol. VII, THE FLower GROWER. 

Giant White (Kunderd). Pure white, 
lower petals tinted ivory at base and in 
throat, with wide crimson lines through 
centers. Spike strong, 15 in. in dry season 
and 32 in. in wet; 9 to 10 blooms, compact, 
several open, size 3 to 3} in., wide open Lily 
form, tips reflexing, substance excellent ; in 
bloom 8 and 9 days, respectively. Planted 
5-5 and bloomed 7-24 in dry season, requir- 
ing 80 days. In wet season when planted 5- 
15, bloomed 7-31, requiring 77 days. In dry 
season, production of cormels fair to good, 
and in wet season none. {XXXX). 

Gil Blas (Lemoine). Salmon-pink, with 
bases of lower petals buff or apricot to 
throat, blotched carmine. An old variety 
holding its own with the best of today. 
Season wet. Spike strong, according to size 
of corm, 20 to 40 in.; 7 to 14 blooms, com- 
pact, three to four open, size 3 to 4} in., 
wide open triangular, excellent su 
blooming 6 to 12 days. Production of cor. 
mels fair to good. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
8-9, requiring 96 days. (XXXX). 

Glory of Noordwijk (Alkemade). Soft 
canary-yellow, tinted on edges with silky 
pink. Difficult to obtain bloom. Season 
wet. Spike medium strong, 33 in; 14 
blooms, fairly compact, five open, size 4 in., 
wide open triangular, good substance ; bloom- 
ing 6 days. Increase not noted. Planted 5- 
1 and bloomed 8-20, requiring 111 days. (X). 

Goldquelle (Pfitzer).* Rich canary-yellow, 
blending deeper on bases of lower petals. A 
fine yellow. Season wet. Spike strong, 
often branching, 48 in.; 17 blooms, some- 
times two spikes per corm, compact, several 
open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, very 
good substance; blooming 10 days. A fair 
production of cormels. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 8-20, requiring 111 days. (XXXX). 

(Part V to be continued in January issue) 


toward throat, 





* In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 


rden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. “ 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


(Continued from November issue) 


arose, sane ine naman choenay troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of _ before this list 





who have so kindly given intormation. 
ihe name ot ‘ollyanna 1s registered by Kristian Prestgard. 





LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 




















Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first sung it Date Main color Name or grower first isting it 
Golden Measure Kelway 1912 Yellow rlarvard— see George 
Golden Nugget Teas ° raul 
Golden Nugget Zeestraten 1921 Yellow (Prim) sclar wanton White 
Golden Princess (see clup@uwerg rutzer 
Klondyke) mata »,cauchamp Kelway 
Golden Queen Black 1917 Yellow mauvseDsWwulen 
Golden Kay Kelway 1913 Yellow maul Piitzer 
Golden Kusset black 1917 Orange mawaii Diener 
Golden Sceptre Kelway 1913 Yellow ciazel Grossman 
Golden torch Kelway 1913 Yellow riazelpeech Kelway 
Golden West Dames 1912 Orange razel Harvey Munsell & H 
Gol : Brown 1919 Yellow Heart of Juanita Diener 
Gold Finch Zeestraten 1921 Yellow (Prim) tebe Gravereau 
Gold Finch Kunderd 1921 Yellow (Prim) Mector Gravereau 
Goldfinder Piitzer Yellow heaenus Kelway 
laflake Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) mearich Kuster Pfitzer 
Golaquelle Pfitzer 1913 Yellow felios Rawson 
Gold shroat Kunderd 1916 Red seliotrope Lemoane 
oliath Velthuys 1913 Purple stelle Pfitzer 
Good Harley Wester 1918 Salamon stcivetia Ptitzer 
Gordon Selfridge Kelway 1916 Crimson teen Childs 
Gorgeous Miller Poppy color mieiene Essig Ptitzer 
Gorgo Kelway 1913 mon rielen Guidiwan Dr. Hoeg 
* Gottfried Wunch Pfitzer 1914 Carmine sicien Pearl , Spencer 
Goudbeurs Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) rteieh Sill Crawford 
Governor Hanly Kunderd 1914 Cardinal red teien 1odd Diener 
Governor McUor.uack Childs 1914 Red meien ‘Tracy White 
Grace Iowa Seed Co. Crimson itelga Kunderd 
Graceful burbank 1915 Salmon meiguland Rawson 
urace Henry Crawford Blood red stenri de Saussure Lemoine 
Gracie Kelway 1913 Vermilion sienri Lemoine Lemoine 
Gracilis Childs 1914 Pink tienry C. Goehl Fischer 
Grafin — aw Pfitzer 1914 White Henry Drummon? Kelway 
Gratin Pfitzer 1910 White Henry Gillman Childs 
Grahame Kelway 1911 Pink tienry Irving Hogewoning 
Graad pA my Keur 1916 Pink sienry Young Keiway 
Herada Austin 
Grand Conde Vaughan 1916 Salmon Herapath Kelway 
Grande Blanche Westerbeek 1918 White Hercyna Kelway 
Grandee Burbank 1921 Orange red Hermann Fischer Pfitzer 
Grandesse Rawson 1910 Pink Hermione Grullemans 
Grandesse Childs 1916 White Hermione Krelage 
Grandeur Kunderd 1916 Vermilion 
Grand Violet Swett 1916 Maroon Hermosa Gravereau 
Graus Aus Calw Childs 1916 Cerise Herndon Kunderd 
Great Cardinal Auten Cardinal Herschal Kelway 
Grenade Lemoine 1916 Red : Hesperia Grullemans 
Grenadier (see Velvet Hesperia ‘ Krelage 
Hesperide Rawson 
Gretal Lambert Pfitzer 1914 Brown Hestia Kunderd 
Gretchen Zang Austin 1915 Pink Hiawatha Dr. Hoeg 
Grizzly Bear Metzner 1917 Rose High Admiral Kelwa 
G urstin Eliza- ene Laddie McKibbin 
beth Pfitzer 1912 Pink Hilda Hopman 
Grosspapa Pfitzer Pfitzer 1910 Salmon Hildegard Stewart 
Guar Metzner 1918 Salmon-rose Hilo Kunderd 
Guido Widmann Pitzer 1914 Scarlet Hippicus Kelway 
Gunn Kelway 1913 Scarlet His Grace Kelway 
Gunner D. R. Patter- Hobbema U. Bulb Co. 
son Kelway 1913 Scarlet Hofgartner Stapf Pfitzer 
Gustave Grunerwald Lemoine 1916 Scarlet Hohenneufren Pfitzer 
Gypsie Queen Kunderd 1921 Orange-red Hohenstauffen Pfitzer 
Hadrian Kelwey 1913 Hohenzollern Velthuys 
Hall Caine Kelway 1913 Yellow Holland Kelway 
Halley Velthuys Madder lake Hollandia 
Halo Austin 1916 Cream Hollyhock Kunderd 
Hamlet Kelway 1913 Rose Homer Kelway 
Hampden telway 1913 Yellow Homerus . Grullemans 
telway 1913 Rose Home Rule Kelway 
Hans Werdmuller Pi 1914 Salmon-red Hon. Aubrey Herbert Kelway 
Happy Match Rebwey 1916 Red —— Kelwa r 
Harlequin Lilac- rune 
bs Lilac-rose Hon. Rupert Guiness Kelway 
Harmonie Gravereau 1915 Carmine Hoosick Childs 
Harmonius Burbank 1915 Pink Hoosier Kunderd 
Harmony Metzner 1916 Lilac-pink Hortense Trac 
Harold a 1914 Violet a Sidecmer Bere ett 
Harold Longster way 1913 Scarlet o% elway 
Harvard Teas Crimson H. P. Latham Kelway 





YEARS AGO the writer commenced to boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. “Originators” or 
name some of his seedlings, and the question A request was poo An of ali known growers and in- ties or oy py with their introductions marked, 


given 


Date 


“* Introducers;”’ 

























































December, 1921 


would send me 


been used?” and a search of oid catalogueswas cases the catalogues have not been received. paw ph oR ad properly listed. 
made, but even with this precaution it was found The list has been prepared according to the infor- Where zy BT could be procured as 
Sper Sit Sone aae Ses wees ones. = apes eo = bi aa dagen: Spe dates red maytag went pe isting it and the 
it was soon realized that wi prospectof many is no inaccurate in many cases as to origin i eaeeeeng te e catalogues ilable has been 
choice ings coming on later to be named and in- date of ‘introduction. The list will be corrected on nn 


juced to trade, that some more convenient _ receipt of authentic information from any reader. It © This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
way ot looking up names must be provided, soacard _is intended to publish this list in sections, and alist of | mation will be ! 
Started, and this corrections and additions.will be published from time stamps are enclosed for reply. 


i any varieties if 


A number of growers are now co-operating to bring this list up to somewhere near perfect, and I wish to thank all 


Main color 


Carmine 
Purpie-violet 
Pluin 

White 

Milk white 
ee 


Red 
wo 


se 
Poppy color 
— 
Purp e 
Mauve 
Scarlet 
Rose 
Carmine 
Orange (Prim) 
Orange-salmon 

(Prim) 


(Prim) 
Vivid salmon (Prim) 
Vivid rose 
Orange-salmen 
Rosy pink 
Crimson 
Dark 
Blood red 
White 
Orange 
Scarlet 
Crimson 
Rose (Prim) 
Lak 


e 
Carmine 
White 
Pink 
Fl 
Salmon 
White 
White 
Purple 

Red 
Crimson 
Pink 
Purple-rose 


Orange-red 
Salmon-rose 
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December, 1921 
Origi a , 
Name or grower first listing it Date 
Velthuys 1916 
Hugo Forster Pfitzer 1914 
Huish Tower Kelway 905 
umming Bird Kunderd 1921 
Hunericus Kelway 1913 
Hyacinth Dr. Hoeg 1917 
Hyde Park Baer 1915 
H Ss Kelway 1913 
lan Kelway Kelway 1913 
I Krelage 
Ida Alexander 1912 
Velthuys 1916 
Ida Van underd 1914 
Ideal Gravereau 1915 
Idella Coblien 
Iduna Gravereau 1915 
lexcel Kunderd 1916 
llion K 1918 
Illinois Vos 1916 
Illuminator Gen. Bulb Co 1919 
Immensity Kunderd 1921 
Imperator Hi 
mm) Metzner 1918 
Imperial Pink Childs 1914 
Improved 
eyensis Christy 
Improver Grullemans 1919 
Co Diener 1917 
Lemoine 
Incontestable Alkemade 1913 
Independence Woodruff 
I K 1921 
Indiana Kelway 1913 
Indiana Kunderd 1916 
Indian Boy Zeestraten 1 
Indianola Kunderd 1918 
dian Summer Kunderd 1917 
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Amaranth 
Salmon (Prim) 
Seta (Pri 
Cardinal red 
Cerise 

Rosy pink 
Carmine 


Rose 
Red 


Rose 
Blood red 
Salmon 
White 
Cerise 
Rose 
Scarlet 
Lilac 
Rose-pink 
Vermilion 
White 
Red 
Red 
Lilac 
Ganga red (Prim) 
per 
Saleen 
Lavender 





Indomitable 
Ingeborg 
intensity 
— 


James H. Veitch 

James William 
Kelway 

Jane 

Janus 

Jasper 


Main color 


Salmon 

Pink (Prim) 

Scarlet 

Rose-pink 

Yellow (Prim) 
ink 


Crimson 
Lavender 
Scarlet 
Gray 
Rose-pink 
White 
Cardinal 
Yellow 
Salmon 
White 


Rose 

Crimson 
White 

Salmon 

Wine 

Cherry 

Yellow 

White 

White (Prim) 
Yellow (Prim) 
Lavender 





How to Make a Garden Frame 


( Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


LL GARDENERS need a frame 
of some kind te start early flower 
and vegetable seedlings and to 
grow and force things out of 

season. Although it is best to buy new 
sashes from the factory when possible, 
some amateur carpenters like to make 
their own. The diagram shows how 
to make a garden frame. 

Fig. I shows a standard sash, 6 x 3 
feet. B, B, B, is 2x14 in. dressed 
lumber, rabbetted to take glass as at 9. 
The rabbetting is done with a rabbet- 
ting plane, Fig. 13. The corners of 
the frame are morticed, as at Fig. 7, 
and the pieces, A, A, A, (Fig. I), are 
— cut away with a tenon saw, 

ig. 6. 

Fhe sash-bar for taking the glass 
can be made in two ways :—generally 
Fig. 11 is how this is done with a rab- 
betting plane, another way is to rabbet 
out small spaces on each side of the 
sash-bar to allow the glass being 
pushed in edge to edge and not use 
putty, Fig. 15. If this is done, the 
pieces of 2x 13 in. in Fig. I, B, B, 
would be rabbetted out, as at Fig. 14. 
The sash-bar is morticed into the 2 x 14 
in., as at F, Fig. 7, (top of the sash) ; at 
the bottom, whichis a piece of 1 x 4 in., 
the sash-bar is fastened as at Fig. 8, 
the space for the glass to fit in coming 
level with this, Fig. 17. 

In making the mortices, a good, 
strong morticing chisel, (Fig. 10), should 
be used, as wood chisels are likely to 
break. Fig. 16 shows how to cut the 
sash-bar to fit onto the 1x4 in. at 
bottom of the sash. 

The frame to support the sash is 
made of rough 1x 12 in. Two pieces 
of 1 x 12 in. make the back, Fig. 2, and 
one piece the front, F ig. 3. The sides 
are made as Fig. 4, and a 


BY T. SHEWARD 

































































ane mad and a pieceoflx4 place, Fig.5. Scantling ' 
in. is nailed on the side to hold sashin of the frame make this stronger. A top end of the sash if desired. 
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A Classification of Insects 
By Mrs. O. A. RUNYON 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


O STUDY INSECTS in relation 
to horticulture, something of 
their life histories should be 
learned, and one should know 
whether to place them as destructive 
or beneficial. Entomologists have 
given us many facts, but it remains for 
the careful student of nature to fill the 
aps between the rounds of their life 
histories, as well as toclass and identify 
the different species. 
Insects are classified by orders, sub- 
orders, super-families, families, genera, 


and a7 

BEES, WASPS, ANTS, GALLFLIES, 
ICHNEUMON-FLIES and others in 
about thirty thousand known species 
form the large order Hymenoptera. As 
a group the Hymenoptera are classed 
by ae complete metamorphosis ; 
the mouth parts are mandibulate, in 
some being suited for biting, but in 
bees modified to a proboscis. Inman 
species the females are equipped wit 
an ovigeeens and in other species this 
is modified to a sting, their weapon of 
defense. All have four membraneous 
wings, transparent and divided by 
veins into small cells. The hind pair 
is usually the smaller. This order is 
mainly classed as beneficial. 

BEES, sub-order Apoidea, consist of 
about five thousand species, of which 
the honeybee is most useful to man; 
and their habits are too well known 
for comment. 

The BUMBLEBEES comprise over 
sixty different species in America. 
The majority are more beneficial than 
harmful; of all insects, the bumble- 
bee is the most useful in pollenizing 
plants. 

The WASPS, HORNETS and YEL- 
LOW-JACKETS belong to the genus 
VESPA. They build in colonies and 
are known as “social wasps.” There 
are twelve different super-families, all 
having similar habits. They chiefly 
prey upon other insects. Their nests 
are made of a paper-like substance. 
Small cells, the shape of a hexagon, 
and hanging mouth downward, com- 
pose the nest, and the size varies 
according to the number of wasps 
associating. An egg is placed in the 
bottom of each cell; the mother wasp 
paralyzes insects by stinging, and 
pas them in the cells as food for the 
arve when hatched. They build in 
trees, buildings and underground. 
The adult females pass the winter in 
holes in the ground and in buildings. 
The females and neuters are armed 
with a venomous sting. ; : 

ANTS are of the super-family Formi- 
coidea, of which there are probably five 
thousand species, all having habits in 
common. Ants have a scale in the 
middle of their body, and the joint is 
so deep it appears to cut them in two. 
Like bees and wasps, ints keep in 
colonies and are systematic workers. 
As with bees, the neuters do most of 
the labor. Some species have compli- 
cated underground nests, and others 





nest in trees and buildings. Many 
species have common names ye 
to their habits, such as TREE ANTS, 
WOOD ANTS, CARPENTER ANTS, 
MOUND-BUILDING ANTS, SLAVE- 
MAKING ANTS, HONEY ANTS, etc. 

GALLFLIES, sub-order Cynipoidea, 
mostly make galls upon oak. Different 
species make galis on plants and trees 
of the Rosaceze. When the gallfiy 
deposits an egg in the leaves or bar 
of the plant or tree, a nauseous and 
bitter vegetable excrescence forms 
around the larve; this is the gall of 
commerce, and contains tannin and 
gallic acid, used for dyeing, ink and 
medicine. . 

The CHALCIS FLIES are parasitic, 
and live upon destructive insects. 
They have minute, bright, shiny bodies 
of different colors. The species Euplec- 
trus comstockii are mostly found upon 
the back of the measuring worm. 

ICHNEUMON-FLIES, of which the 
genera are composed of over five 
thousand species, are all of the bene- 
ficial class. The adult fly lives only on 
the nectar of flowers. Some species 
have a long ovipositor and deposit 
their eggs under bark and in holes in 
trees, others a short ovipositor and 
Gepoait their eggs on the backs of cater- 
—— and other destructive larve. 

ey are given their name from the 
Greek word ichneuein, meaning “to 
hunt or track.” 

The HORNTAIL FLY can be’ found 
in willows. The female bores a hole 
in a twig, deposits an egg, then girdles 
the twig below the egg. The larva 
hatches, bores down the limb in feed- 
ing; and when full grown spins a 
cocoon under the bark, transforms to 
a pupa, and emerges an adult in the 


— 
SAWFLIES form a large class of 
destructive insects, among them the 
ROSE SLUG, PEAR SLUG, CURRANT 
WORM, and many other well known 
borers. They are called “sawflies” 
because the ovipositor is equipped with 
a pair of effective, sharp-toothed saws. 
rue FLIES are of the order Diptera, 
and are distinguished by having two 
wings and poisers instead of the hind 
air of wings of the order Hymenoptera. 
ey have six legs, five-jointed tarsi, 
two palpi, two antennz, three simple 
eyes and a_ suctorial roboscis. 
OUSE-FLIES, GALLFLIES, BLOW- 
FLIES, MOTH FLIES, MOSQUITOS, 
MIDGES and many others belong to 
this order. 
The HESSIAN FLY is a Midge, black 
in color; it not only destroys young 
wheat, but is injurious to other related 


plants. 

The BOTFLIES, a parasitic family, 
deport their eggs upon the horse, cow, 
rabbit and sheep. Entrance is gained 
through the creature’s mouth; the 
larva hatches and secures a firm hold 
on the internal organs of the animal 
afflicted ; emerges, when fully grown, 
through different parts of the animal’s 
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body; enters the ground; and there 
transforms to an adult the following 
spring. 

The order Hemiptera is represented 
by insects having four wings and a 
suctorial proboscis. The outer wings 
are of a thick substance, the true, 
inner wings being generally trans- 

arent. Some species have no wings. 

any species of this order are between 
a beetle and a fly in formation. 

Its sub-order, Homoptera, includes 
LEAF-HOPPERS, PLANT-LICE, BARK 
SCALE, OYSTER-SHELL SCALE, also 
the genus Cicada, wrongly called 
— All are injurious to vegeta- 
ion. 

In another of its sub-orders, Heterop- 
tera, are the true BUGS, of which there 
are over fifty thousand species, having 
habits that vary, some destructive, 
some beneficial The COCKROACH, 
WATER-BUG, BEDBUG and SQUASH- 
BUG are types of obnoxious bugs. 
True bugs have an inflected beak, and 
antennz longer than the thorax. The 
wings are folded, the back flat, and 
throat margined. They are usually 
well equipped for running or leaping. 

The order Coleoptera is represented 
by the LADYBUG, POTATO BEETLE 
and other beetles and weevils, and is 
the largest ordinal oup. They 
undergo a perfect transformation, and 
the pupa is inactive. A few families 
are beneficial, but this order is mainly 
destructive. a 

The sub-order Locustidea embraces 
the LONG-HORNED GRASSHOPPERS, 
KATYDIDS and other species closely 
related. They are orthopterous, hav- 
ing compressed bodies, long, thread- 
like antennz, four-jointed tarsi, and 
are long-winged. Some species move 
in great numbers and are very de- 
structive. 

The CRICKETS are a large group 
closely related to the Locustidea in 
form and habits; their legs are longer, 
the wings more delicate, and the males 
make a discordant noise by rubbing 
their wing-covers together. 

The group known as MOLE CRICK- 
ETS sometimes injure the roots of 
plants. 

SPIDERS are of the order Araneida. 
The head and chest of this order of 
near insects are united to form a seg- 
ment, and they breathe by means of 
their lung sacs. Spiders prey upon 
certain insects. They spin wonderful 
webs and show great sagacity in their 
manner of trapping food. Certain 
species are harmful. Some are given 
common names according to their 
color, such as GREEN SPIDER, RED 
SPIDER, and some are named after 
their manner of habitation, such as 
GROUND SPIDER, TRAPDOOR 
SPIDER and TREE SPIDER. 

The DRAGON FLY belongs to the 
order Odonata, the members of which 
have a large head, fierce-looking eyes, 
long body and strong mandibles. The 
wings are reticulated and are of a 
delicate, transparent tissue. They are 
classed as beneficial, as they are vora- 
cious feeders on destructive insects. 

One can touch only lightly in a brief 
summary of such an inexhaustible 
subject, and hope to arouse the interest 
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of the student of nature to find out 
aged wonderful things about insect 
ife 

Insects play a vital part in the 
economy of nature. e average 
person, whose knowledge is confined 
to certain pests of the insect tribe, can 
scarcely have any other feeling ‘than 
repugnance and contempt, yet when 
we consider them as pollenizers of our 
flowers and fruits, as scavengers, as 
producers of honey, inks, dyes, various 
acids, lacs, material for dress and food 
for animals, they are seen not only to 
concern man, but to be essential to his 
existence. 

In primitive days they took their 
place in the great plan of nature, and 
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rarely, if ever, injured any one class of 
a. Civilized man violated this 

armony and cultivated large areas of 
one kind of plant; the insect that fed 
upon the plant multiplied ; in addition 
to this increase many insects were 
imported from other countries through 
the instrumentality of commerce. 

The depletion of our forests and 
destruction of birds, their natural 
enemies, have caused ‘America to be a 
land of many insects. 

The aim of the economic entomolo- 
gist is to prevent loss at the least 
expense by presenting the facts of the 
life histories and habits of insects 
destructive and beneficial. 





Native Flowers for the Wild Garden 


By F. E. BUCK, Central Experimental Farm, (Ottawa, Canada) 
(In The Canadian Horticulturist) 


HY A WILD GARDEN? The term 

might be considered a misnomer by 

some people, yet it is very expressive 
of what is intended. In our backyard gar- 
dens there is generally some spot where 
many of the regular cultivated flowers can- 
not be grown with success. In such spots, 
plants which flourish in the wild state, par- 
ticularly those which endure shade, can be 
utilized to produce delightful effects. For 
an individual who is fortunate enough to 
have more land than can be looked after as 
a well-kept garden, a wild garden also offers 
an opportunity to obtain some charming 
effects with very little expense or labor. 

There is another strong reason why a wild 
garden can be made attractive in reality as 
well as in theory, namely, that some of our 
best native flowers will do far better under 
as near natural conditions as you can pro- 
vide for them. than they will under the more 
artificial conditions of our planned gardens. 
Of these flowers, the Trillium, Hepatica, 
Lady’s Slipper, and Cardinal Flower are ex- 
amples. 

’ As a rule, the site of our wild garden is 
not difficult to decide upon ; it is generally a 
matter of “Hobson’s choice ;” but the ~~, 
tion of the site is of some importance. 

often we can get rid of rocks, stones eS “ail 
kinds of rubbish by using them as founda- 
tion materiul. It is necessary that the wild 
garden should have good drainage and, if it 
is not possible to procure earth from the 
woods, this coarse material will become of 
great value. About six inches of soil should 
be placed on the top of the foundation material. 
Such soil may consist of a mixture of sand, 
leaves, and. even such material as moss, in 
order to provide a spongy-like soil, approxi- 
mating the soil in which such plants grow 
under natural conditions. 

A quantity of moss gathered from the 
woods and laid over the surface, with spaces 
at regular intervals at which to place the 
plants, is also another way of reproducing 
the natural conditions for the plants. The 
moss keeps the soil damp, and prevents it 
from becoming too compact. Large rocks 
can also be used to advantage, especially if 
the wild garden is raised above the level of 
the surrounding area, as they can be used to 
border the area and to prevent the soil from 
washing out; they are valuable also in pro- 
viding cool crevices for the roots of the 
plants. 

There is, perhaps, a greater delight in 
creating a wild garden than in any other 
form of gardening, for the simple reason 
that each batch of plants added to the wild 
garden ly recalls some pleasant ex- 
cursion into the woods or the surrounding 





country for the purpose of collecting them. 
Fortunately almost all wild plants can be 
collected most of the summer, as owing to 
the shady nature of the spot in which they 
are planted, they are not so liable to be 
killed out by the sun. Recognition, how- 
ever, must be given to the fact that they 
must be collected with care and judgment, 
and planted with skill. With this proviso, a 
plant can be added to our wild garden as 
easily in summer as in the more suitable 
season of early spring, although early spring 
or late fall are the ideal periods to collect 
the plants. It is often necessary, however, 
to take them when we can get them; this, 
with many persons, is when the plants are 
in bloom. If the plants are collected at such 
times, it should be remembered that spec- 
imens should be taken which are just past 
bloom, as they are more likely to recover 
than specimens which are in full bloom. 
Ferns collected in spring will generally make 
magnificent growth during the same season, 
provided they are collected just as the 
fronds are.uncurling. A few cardboard 
boxes or an old suit case will answer excel- 
lently for collecting wild plants, as the foli- 
- of the plant should never be allowed to 
ilt. 

When planting, do not place the roots into 
the soil as firmly as it is customary with 
cultivated flowers. Do not make the mis- 
take of attempting to complete your wild 
garden in one season. It is far more en- 
joyable to build it up gradually over a period 
of several years, and the results will be far 
more satisfactory. 


LISTS OF BEST WILD FLOWERS 
SIX FOR SPRING BLOOM 


Painted Trillium Trillium Undulatum 

Bloodroot inaria Canadensis 

Moss Pink Phlox Subulata 
lumbine Aquilegia Ca: 

Hepatica Hepatica Triloba 

Wood Anemone Anemone Quinquefolia 


Yellow Violet Viola Pubescens 
White Violet Viola Blanda 
Conmnien Violet Viola Cucullata 
Yellow Sipe s Sli Cypripedium Pubescens 
Cee Om ores eet 
ium 
on” Uvularia Perfoliata 
Dog-tooth Violet Erythronium Americanum 
Purple Trillium rillium m 
Spring Beauty, Claytonia Virginica 
ri ui! aytonia Virginica 
cote iedeches Dicentra Cucullaria 
Innocents, (Bluets) oustonia Coerulea 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit Arisaema Triphyllum 
TWELVE FOR SUMMER BLOOM 
Milkweed and the Swamp 
Milkweed scelpias 
Black-eyed Susan Rudbeckia Hirta 
Evening Oenothera 





263 
Toad-filax Linaria Vulgaris 
Snakeroot Cimicifu, 
Turtle-head Chelone Cisbra 
‘Ox-eye Daisy Ch: ryeanthemum Leucan- 
; themum 

Rouscing Bet Sepenests Officinalis 
False ° Dra head Ph hme Vi 
Oswego Tea (Bee Balm) Menards Didyne 
Chicory Cichorium Intybus 

OTHERS WORTH COLLECTING 
Jewel-weed Impatiens Biflora 


Golden R: ‘ort Senecio Aureus 

P; e Pea Cassia Chamaecrista 
Lysimachia Quadrifolia 

Cheldidonium Majus 

Tanacetum Vulgare 

Vv Blattaria 

lificum 


e 
— 
Moth | Mullein 









Wild Geranium 


Blue Vervian 
Viper’s Bugloss (Blue- 
weed) 


€ Echium Vulgare 
Catnip Nepeta Cataria 


SEVEN FOR AUTUMN BLOOM 
Perennial Asters in va- 
riety 
Giant Sunflower 
Sneezeweed 
Wild Clematis 


Chrysopsis and Ast 
Helianthus ad 


Helenium Autumnale 
aeentts Virginiana 


prame Hace Mallow — Mestortes 
ire-w foli 
Purple Cone-flower Epiobium — ——— a 


OTHERS WORTH COLLECTING 








Joe-Pye Weed Eupatorium Purpur 
Closed or Bottled Gentian Gentiana ty a 
Iron-weed : Vernonia Noveboracensis 
Grand Wort (Wild Bean) Apios Tubervsa 
Thorn Apple Datura Stramonium 
EIGHT FOR SWAMPY SITUATIONS 
*Swamp Milkweed jas Incarnat 
Marsh Marigold tha Palustria 2 
Arum or Marsh Calla Calla Palustris 
*Marsh Mallow ibiscus Moscheutos 
Yellow Iris 
Blue Iris ris Versicolor 
inal Flower Labelic Cardinalis 
Forget-me-not Myosotis Palustris 
OTHERS WORTH COLLECTING 
Sweet Flag Acorus Calamus 
jonbe — — .. 
oe-Pye upatorium urem 
le Loosestrife Lythrum Salicaria 
Indiah Pink Arethusa Bulbosa 
Marsh St. John’s-wort Hypericum Virginicum 
Arrow! ria Latifol lia 
Cat-tails Typha Latifolia 


*These also succeed fairly well planted in drier 
paaee. There are amongst the former lists also a 
ew : ~~ Repeebatuene to some extent in 


Select List of Dahlias Wanted 


One of our readers asks us to request 
some person, who grows Dahlias in 
profusion, to write up for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, a list of the best Peony- 
flowered Dahlias and of the best 
decorative Dahlias for cut flowers. 
Varieties having well set flowers of 
good substance, on long, wiry and stiff 
stems are desired. At the same time 
varieties should combine beauty and 
good form. Our reader gives as an 
a Autumn King and Hortulain 

tet 


While a variety list is more or less a 
matter of ——— preference and in- 
dividual selection, yet we will surely be 
glad to have as complete information 
on this subject as our readers can give. 
Short lists will be just as valuable as 
long ones, as far as they go, and, there- 
fore, those having comparatively few 
varieties are requested to give informa- 
tion, as well as those with larger 
plantings. 
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The Stereoscope in Floriculture 


By JULIAN HINCKLEY 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


William Rollins, in THE FLOWER 
GROWER for November 1921, page 28, 
says: 

I hope in time to see this kind of illustra- 
tion common in all the garden magazines. 
A stereo-half-tone three and a quarter by five 
and a half inches will give you a better idea 
of a plant or a gardem than one the size of a 
page in THE FLOWER GROWER, taken with 
one lens. While on this subject let me say 
that every gardener should learn to make 
Lumiere color photographs stereoscopically. 
A collection of this kind in the long winter 
evenings when you are too tired to study 
and longing for spring will give you ease 
and refreshment. They are so lifelike you 
will be carried back to the many happy days 
you have had with your plants. 

Add the editor’s comment: “The 
stereoscopic picture idea 1s a new one, 
so far as we know, as applied to horti- 
culture.” 

This recalis some observations I 
made a_year or so ago in a manuscript 
which will probably never be published. 
Without claiming priority, I would 
subscribe to what Mr. Xollins says 
about stereo pictures. It seems to me 
that | have amused mysel= with every 
a of a since early child- 

rankly, snapshots in albums 
Saat me. Even professional photo- 
graphs are tiresome. They pile up in 
such appalling accumulation. But I 
have a respect for stereo pictures, that 
is, a respect for the memory of time 
and place itself. For thestereo picture 
isn’t a picture ; it is seeing again, living 
again. 

“ As applied to horticulture—”’ most 
blessedly applicable. For of all ordi- 
nary pictures those of the garden are 
the most unprofitable. ‘they are 
always so flat. There is no distance, 
no sense of up hill and down hill. It is 
an achievement even to get the half- 
tones, and this is ordinarily attained 
at the expense of sunlight. But take 
a stereo of your border and you will 
have all the dim depths revealed. 
Every leaf stands out as if prepared to 
rustle. You can feel the slope of the 
ground where you stand. I can be sit- 
ting by my winter fireside gazing into 
my summer garden. 

True, I cannot turn my head; the 
window of my prospect is a narrow 
one. If it were possible, (and I cannot 
see offhand why it is not), to take 
stereo-panoramics, mounting the pic- 
tures one above the other and viewin 
them with a special stereoscope, 
should ask no more. But while the 
actual stereo pictures are small, (34 by 
34, or even smaller), they have not any 
size when viewed through the stereo- 
scope. You are looking at actual 
objects not at the picture of them, and 
these objects have actual size, as well 
as distance. The usual illustration of 
a flower gives no idea of size whatso- 
ever, and even where a plant is photo- 
graphed with some obliging person 
acting asa yard stick, the impression 
of size is imperfectly ‘conveyed. The 
stereo camera reproduces height uncan- 





nily. I havea view down the corner 
of the Great Pyramid that gives me a 
chill to look at. 

I have never owned a stereo camera. 
They are rather too expensive a toy. 
But I never have any trouble borrowing 
a camera of the same make and size a3 
my own. These two cameras I hoki 
side by side in one hand and work the 
bulb release with the other. There is 
no mistaking which picture is which; 
you will observe that Mr. Rollins’ two 
pictures of the Peony are quite differ- 
ent. And mounting is the matter of ia 
moment. The horizontal register is 
the only very important thing. 

The fir Rol difficulty, and the one 
which Rollins has not taken into 
accourt, is in getting people unfamiliar 
with stereo pictures to use both eyes 
when viewing them. You will catcih 
them squinting one eye and resisting 
the mild effort required to focus with 
both eyes. There are certain resisi- 
ances in human nature that I have 
never been able to fathom. As for 
stereo illustrations, practicable as it 
would be, Mr. Rollins again fails to 
take into account the fact that editors 
are under some mysterious obligation 
to their advertisers and subscribers to 
resist anything that smacks of novelty 
and progress. It is quite true that one 
stereo picture, not exceeding 6 by 3} 
inches, will give more than a full page 
illustration. There is no reason save 
that of human unreason why we should 
not every one of us carry about with 
us, along with watch, fountain pen and 
pocket book, an adaptation of the 
present clumsy stereoscope—mounted, 
say, as spectacles,—with which to view 
the illustrations in the magazines of 
the future. 

As for color plates—there I disagree 
with Mr. Rollins. The requirements 
in the way of sun and still air are much 
too trying to the temper, the loss of 
which, in my own case, has always 
greatly exceeded the gain in results 
achieved. Theoretically, color would 
make the stereo picture perfect, but 
such examples as I have seen, taken 
with the tiny French Verascope 
cameras, have been disappointing. 
Lumiere plates have always given me 
poor greens, and a dull gray-green sky, 
and while I confess that I am most in- 
expert, nevertheless I suspect that good 
results can only be had by long expos- 
ure indoors. Cut flowers in a vase do 
not constitute a garden picture. 

For those readers who do not know 
what a stereoscopic a is, I = 
attempt to explain ——— 
the reader hold up one finger at arm . 
length and, while looking fixedly at 
some more distant object, observe that 
as one or the other eye is closed, the 
finger appears to jump from side to 
side. he relation between back- 
ground and foreground is different as 
viewed. with each 7. But it is only 
the relation of background and fore- 
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ground that differs. The background 
itself—I mean any one plane or dis- 
tance of it—is practically identical to 
either eye. Next, using both eyes, 
observe how, when attention is focussed 
on the background, the finger becomes 
out of focus and blurred, and that in 
shifting attention to the finger, the 
background in turn becomes blurred. 
It is this shifting of focus that gives to 
vision a perception of distance. For 
nearer objects, say the tip of the nose, 
the eyes point inward; while for dis- 
tant objects, say a star, the lines of 
Sane eet till they are practically 


Now the stereoscopic camera is just 
a double camera with its lenses approxi- 
mately as far apart as the human eyes. 
It is designed to take two pictures cor- 
responding to human vision. That 
slight difference, (three inches), in the 
point of view is sufficient to produce 
pictures easily distinguishable, though 
at first glance they appear to be 
from the same negative. Mounted 
side by side, they can be now viewed 
through a clumsy, crude affair called a 
stereoscope, in which a pair of lenses 
cause the two pictures to appear as 
one. Two pictures which are unlike 
cannot be exactly superimposed, but, 
as I have explained, it is only the 
relation of foreground to background 
in each picture which is unlike. Both 
backgrounds are the same and both 
foregrounds are the same, but only one 
pair, both foregrounds or both back- 
grounds, can be brought into register 
at the same time. This is done by the 
focal adjustment of the eye itself,. (in 
conjunction with the stereoscope), and 
is exactly what the eye does in viewing 
real objects. The business of focussing 
for distance, (which was observed in 
the case of ‘the finger held at arm’s 
length), is reproduced with all the 
illusion of seeing around nearer objects, 
so that they ap to stand oul. By 
contrast an ordinary photograph is 
quite flat. For example, you are 
always conscious of a measurable dis- 
tance between the surface of the picture 
and your eye. This distance ceases to 
exist when you look at a stereo picture 
through the stereoscope. You have the 
sensation of thrusting your head right 
into the picture, as you would throu ~ 
an open window. You breathe 
atmosphere of the picture, and only ~ 
spell of immobility seems to prevent 
you from walking into it. It is impos- 
sible at first to resist reaching to touch 
this or that, though you realize that 
you are imitating a monkey trying to 
catch its own reflection behind a look- 
ing-glass. _ 


Geraniums in Winter 

Some of the compact single-flowered Gera- 
niums bloom well in winter in a window 
fully exposed to the sun, the temperature 
being rather warm, moist and even. The 
plants should be started from cuttings taken 
in Spring and grown on, shifting into larger 
pots as soon as the roots begin to crowd. A 
compost made of one part rich loam, two 
parts sharp sand and one part well rotted 
stable manure, all well mixed, will develop 
the plants and promote blooming. It is 
essential, however. that the sun-rays have 
free access to the plants to secure the best 
results.—Purk’s Floral Magazine 
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The Christmas Trees and Greenery 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


E OBSERVANCE of a festival 
to celebrate the Nativity has been 
traced back to the second century, 

_. though a uniform date for this 
holiday was not definitely fixed until a 
much later date. The Celts and early 
Teutons, from remotest times, cele- 
brated with impressive ceremonies, 
their great Yule fest or feast, many of 
the festal usages dating back to heathen 
origin. Though many of the ancient 
traditions and ceremonies have fallen 
into disuse, a number of these have sur- 
vived to the present date, among the 
most noteworthy being the use of the 
Christmas tree and the greenery with 
which we deccrate our homes, churches, 
schools and other buildings to give 
them a festive appearance expressive 
of the spirit of the season. 

_ That the Christmas tree is popular 
is indicated by an estimate of the U. S. 
forest service that nearly five million 
Christmas trees are used in this country 
annually, and this is not considered 
wasteful, as our foresters say: “Trees 
are for use, and what use of them could 
be made that would give greater 
pleasure to humanity than Christmas 
trees?” This seemingly large toll of 
evergreen trees is not entirely from the 
forest, as many of the Christmas trees, 
ally those used in the Middle 
est, are grown for the purpose in 
nurseries. With the certainty of a 
demand, many persons with a little 
land could aim to supply, in part, a 
near-by market. .A ifty farmer in 
the Eastern States one year paid his 
taxes just by thinning a row of ever- 
green trees that (to serve the purpose 
of a wind-break), had been planted 
rather close together. As a side in- 
dustry, the growing of Christmas 
trees might be made to pay a return 
financially besides giving a feeling of 
satisfaction in the thought of uc- 
ing trees destined to awaken pleasur- 
able anticipation and bring joy to both 
young and old. 


Ye oO, pouet Cisitenes time, 
or 's eyes to 
And her smile is igit an che dreams tonight 
Of th i mas tree; 


gem in the di 
Of our golden Christmas cheer. 
Ye bloom, O, trees of Christmas time, 
Whose et a she throneh . Ly: race tonight 
s Gut on the Fatherland.” ’ 
And so to ith and age, in truth, 
Subientaestalbnetne 
In our holy Christmas " 
—Lalia Mitchell 
_ The time-honored custom of decorat- 
ing with ery at Yule-tide still 
exerts its B mers and at Christmas the 
various kinds of Evergreens are much 
in demand. Those residing in the 
country have at their command, 
branches of Evergreen trees, Mountain 
Laurel, quantities of the graceful 
festoons of Ground Pine, and the highly 
decorative winter berries, In the city, 





before the holiday season, the markets 
display various sorts of greenery and 
wreaths, the favorites being the tra- 
ditional Christmas greenery, the Mistle- 
toe (Viscum album) and the Holly 
(Ilex). Traces of the veneration and 
esteem in which these Evergreens were 
held are still to be found in some of 
the modern European Yule-tide cus- 
toms. Both the Mistletoe and Holly 
are connected with the superstitions 
and the religious observances of the 
ancients. The Druids considered sacred 
Oak trees on which the Mistletoe grew, 
and the early Celts credited the plant 
with peculiar medical and magical 


powers. 

The word “Holly” is said to be 
derived from “Holy-tree,” a name 
given the Holly because of the use of 
its branches and berries to decorate 
places of worship. 

The Holly is found in profusion in 
the southern part of our country, and 
so great is the demand that the farmer 
who has a Holly grove, by merely 
pruning and thinning out the limbs, is 
sure of a source of Christmas revenue. 


The Effect of Light 
Exposure on Plant Growth 


The Botanical Gazette for September, 1920, 
directs attention to the work of Messrs. W. 
W. Garner and H. A. Allard in determining 
the effect of light exposure on plant growth. 
These investigators have grown plants under 
different conditions of light exposure, and 
have made a special study of the tendency 
to become reproductive or to remain vege- 
tative under varying daily lengths and in- 
tensities of exposure. Several varieties of 
tobacco and soy bean were mainly used in 
the experimental work, although numercus 
other species of annuals and biennials were 
used to check the results attained. 

Plants were grown in pots, buckets or 
boxes, and at the desired time each day 
were moved into dark chambers which were 
placed in the field. Time of exposure to 
light varied in the different tests from five 
hours daily to full daylight, seven and 
twelve hours being the exposures chiefly 
used. Checks received full daylight under 
similar conditions of temperature. Shorter 
light exposures were all made during the 
middie of the day, and during the time of 
highest light intensity, except one series of 
soy beans which were kept in darkness from 
10 A. M to 2 P. M. daily. 

In general, the amount of vegetative 
growth was proportional to the length of 
daily exposure to light. The short exposures 
resulted in short, slender plants of greatly 
reduced size. Rate of growth was much 
slower, and the total size attained was re- 
duced. The inception of the flowering or 
reproductive phase was greatly influenced by 
length of exposure to light. Many of the 
species worked with were thrown into flow- 
ering and fruiting by the shorter exposures, 
while with certain other species and varie- 
ties, reducing the period of illumination had 
little effect upon the inception of fruiting. 

The authors conclude that for each plant 
there is a “critical” length of daylight ex- 
posure essential to the development of the 
fruiting phase, The length of this critical 
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exposure varies with each species and va- 
riety, but, in many individuals at least, is very 


~ much shorter than normal summer daylight. 


By exposing the plants to this critical length 
of illumination, the reproductive or flower- 
ing phase can be induced at almost any 
time. By varying this time of exposure, 
typical biennials, as Aster linariifolius, could 
be made to complete their life cycles within 
a few months, while annuals, as soy beans, 
solidago, etc., could be induced to respond as 
biennials. 

Experiments with shading indicated that 
time of exposure, and not light intensity, is 
the primary factor involved in determining 
the critical day. Light intensity reduced to 
43 per cent by shading had no effect upon 
the time of inception of fruiting, although 
it did give typical shading results on form 
and amount of growth. Of significance, how- 
ever, is the result obtained from exposing 
soy bean morning and afternoon, but keep- 
ing it in darkness during midday. Time of 
fruiting was not materially altered by this 
treatment, although it was much advanced 
in the same variety by reducing the expos- 
ure to light through leaving in darkness 
morning and evening. Reducing the water 
supply reduced vegetative growth and fruit 
yield, but did not alter time of fruiting in the 
least. Winter light, supplemented by arti- 
ficial illumination at night, giving a total 
daily exposure of eighteen hours, acted ex- 
actly as long summer daylight in its tendency 
to retard or prevent fruiting. The authors 
believe length of day, through its influence 
on fruiting and seed formation, to be a 
fundamental factor in plant distribution. 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 243) 


sober second thought, wonders if the 
A. G. S. realizes the vast amount of 
labor and expense connected with such 
hospitality as was shown by our Can- 
adian friends last summer, and also 
wonders what we can do in pleasing 
return for their acious courtesy. 
Would it be possibie for the A. G. S. 
to show our great appreciation for 
their hospitality by selecting a conven- 
tion place in convenient proximity, 
and inviting them to meet with us this 
year instead ? Should we not do some- 
thing in return rather than to accept 
such abundant hospitality (which 
means a great amount of hard work) 
from them two years in succession ? 
The officers of the A. G. S. are well 
located for the success of such an un- 
dertaking, being from Michigan, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York and include the great Canadian 
leader. Our Gladiolus Society of Ohio 
was given up that we might the better 
aid the national organization. People 
of New England, we want to meet 
and become acquainted with you in 
floral convention. Will you not come 
half way? By joining our forces in 
one great show under the auspices of 
the A. G.S., possibly we could, in com- 
bined effort, give the Gladiolus even 
greater publicity than ever before as 
well as having a show worthy of our 
guests. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Ants on Peony Buds 


In your last issue you asked if any- 
one had a remedy for Ants on Peony 
buds. I use black pepper successfully. 
Just sift it out of a regular pepper box 
and the ants soon leave. 

C. G. Morris 


Ghe Flower Grower 
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The Largest Dahlias Grown 


BY J. K. ALEXANDER 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer} 


EALIZING that many FLOWER 
GROWER readers desire the 
largest Dahlias available, I have 
prepared a list of those I have 

found to be exceptionally large. 

Six of the largest Dahlias grown are 
Tom Lundy, Dr. Tevis, Souv. de Gustave 
Doazon, George Walters, Noir Alvarez, 
and Millionaire. 

Tom Lundy is 2 California introduc- 
tion worthy of a prominent place in 
the gardens of the most particular, be- 
ing a giant deep velvety crimson-red of 
Hybrid Cacius On the autumn 
shades Dr. Tevis is probably the larg- 
est; blossoms measuring from eight 
to eleven inches in diameter. In color 
it is a beautiful shade of salmon-rose, 
suffused with old = and shading to 

olden apricot. bably the largest 
ahlia ever produced in France is 
Souvenir de Gustave Doazon, a giant 
decorative. It is a good comparison to 
the Sunflower, it is so large, flowers 
coming full to the center and often 
measure nine inches across. Theycan 
be forced as large as twelve inches in 
diameter. In color it is an orange-red. 
Wi , another Californian, is 
one of those always exhibited for the 
largest Dahlia. It isa Hybrid Cactus 
of bright salmon-pink, suffused with 
gold. It won the gold medal for the 
tt single specimen flower in 1917 at 
one of the largest California shows. 
Among the Decorative Dahlias, Noir 
Alvarez is the largest and nearest to 
black, being a very deep velvety 
maroon. Its flowers are always per- 
fect and produced on strong, sturdy 
lants. One of the best known is 
illionaire, a giant lavender-pink; the 
largest of its color to my knowledge. 
HyBrip Cactus DAHLIA is at- 
tracting considerable attention because 
of its size, and the strength of its stem 
compared with the Incurved Cactus. 

Kalif, originated in Germany, is 
=, one of the largest and best 

own of the Hybrid Cactus Dahlias. 
It is the largest and best of the scarlets 
and worthy of highest words of praise. 
The largest of the white Hybrid Cactus 
varieties is Mrs. Warnaar, heralded 
from Holland. In pink, Nibulengenhort, 
another German creation, is, to my 
Fer ee na not largest clear Jeng “ 

eep purple the gigantic if an 
W. B. "Childs stand out prominently. 
While in lavender-pink we cannot over- 
look the two Holland productions, A?- 
traction and Bianca. The largest 
crimson-maroon is Elsa Bonnell which 
blossoms nearly as freely as Countess 
of Lonsdale. 

THE DECORATIVE DABLIA is known 
the world over for its giant size. 

The largest of the pale yellows is 

oonbeam. In pink Decoratives there 
are three of gigantic size, Jane Selby, 
Cambria and Mrs. Carl Selbach. From 


Jonkheer Borell van Hoogela 


Germany came Frau Geheimrat Scheiff, 
one of the most satisfactory Dahlias 
grown, an exquisite blending of apri- 
cot, orange, and yellow, with reverse 
of petals coral-red. Another on the 
autumn shades is the Dutch creation 
nden, which 
is larger and better than King of the 
Autumn. The largest deep yellow is 
Monsieur Le Normand, a rich golden 
anak Another yellow nearly as 
arge is Leo XIII. The largest purple 
Decorative is my seedling, Chester S. 

oodman, a rich deep reddish purple. 
Sampson, a blending of yellow and red, 
is another exceptional Dahlia, with 
Tenor Alvarez and Le Grand Manitou 
as the largest of the variegated Decor- 
atives. Hortulanus Fiet is the largest 
of the salmon-pink Dahlias and one 
always desired. 

THE SEMI-DOUBLE PEONY-FLOWERED 
DAHLIAS. Probably the largest and best 
known is Geisha, the pride of this type, 
and a very attractive blending of yel- 
low and scarlet. In salmon-pink Peony- 
flowered Dahlias, Bertha von Sutiner, 
one of the first from Holland, has never 
been surpassed. In lavender-pink, New- 
Dandy, is the largest and best. 

[he largest clear rose-pink is my seed- 

ling, Bertha Paulding, a giant and one 
of the very largest of the Peony-flow- 
ered type. Dr. Peary, which is almost 
black, although an old timer in this 
class, is still the largest. While in yel- 
low shades, my creation, Jeanie Preston, 
is the largest I have seen. Latona is 
the largest of the autumn shades and 
Rose Gem is the best of the rose shades, 
having a beautiful silvery sheen. 

THE COLOSSAL DAHLIAS are inter- 
mediate between the Decoratives and 
Shows, and are all of largesize. Notable 
among them is Sania Cruz, a blending 
of yellow and salmon-pink. In laven- 
der and white, W. W. Rawson is the 
largest, while Cuban Giant, although 
one of the oldest Dahlias, is yet to be 
surpassed in the deep reds. In royal 
purple, my namesake, the J. K. Alex- 
a is the largest. Dreer’s White is 
the largest white, and Yellow Colosse 
the one yellow that stands out above 
all others in sizeandshape. Le Colosse 
is without doubt the largest of the 
Colossal Dahlias and in color a clear 
brick red. 

THE. DouBLE SHOW DAABLIAsS do not 
reach the gigantic size attained by the 
other types already mentioned, with 
but few ancesons. The largest among 
; - iss Helen — - ; em 

ugus Megar in purple, and Rose in 
the deep rose shades. 

From this list any admirer of gigan- 
tic Dahlias will find plenty of good 
material from which to make a good 
selection, if it is size they want. I can 
recommend them all as the very largest 
to my knowledge. 
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Culture of the Dahlia 


By James LINANE 


(In Program of Westchester and Fairfield 
Horticultural Society) 


When contemplating the growing of 
Dahlias, be it for pleasure or profit, the first 
point to be considered is the soil. Though 
the Dahlia will grow in any kind of soil and 
with practically little or no care, yet if first- 
class blooms for decoration or exhibition be 
your aim, (and that seems to be the aim of 
every Dahlia lover), give attention to your 
soil. In the spring give a heavy dressing of 
manure or bone meal or both, spade the 
ground deeply, say a foot anda half deep, 
the deeper the better, carefully incorporating 
the manure with the soil. The addition of 
some clay or old sod to sandy soil will be of 
much benefit, as either or both helps to hold 
moisture, so necessary to the growth of the 
Dahlia. In addition to manure, clay soil will 
be the better for a dressing of lime, about fif- 
teen hundred pounds to the acre, and if some 
leaf mould or sifted ashes, or both be added, 
it will help to keep the soil more open and 
friable, giving access to the air and help the 
drainage. If you have not a border to a lot 
of Dahlias alone and wish to grow them in 
conjunction with other plants, where you 
intend to plant them, remove the soil to a 
depth of one and a half feet, put in two fork- 
fuls of good manure, cover over with soil, and 
in this way excellent results areobtained. Set 
the stakes or supports firmly in place, pre- 
vious to planting, as many times the bulbs 
or rootlets are damaged by this operation 
when done after your plants are growing. 

Make arrangements to secure your roots 
or plants, if you have not already got them 
of your own, and even if you have, it is well 
to get some new stock, as Dahlias, like 
Potatoes, do better for a change of soil and 
location. The best way to provide for your 
wants ahead of time, is to visit one or two 
Dahlia exhibitions and there pick out the 
varieties to your liking, making notes on the 
color, size, etc., and any information you can 
get. Keep your memos for reference for the 
coming year, they may be of great help just 
at the time you need them most. 

The time to plant is from May 25 to June 
25—in fact, it is well to make two plantings 
during this period. This applies to the lati- 
tude of New York and vicinity. Set your 
roots or bulbs lengthways, from four to six 
inches deep, and from two and a half to four 
feet apart. Give thorough cultivation from 
the first, and do not apply water until 
flower buds appear, excepting cases where 
plants are growing in a very dry position, 
such as near a building or near trees. Keep 
the soil loose by cultivation, especially after 
rain or later when you apply water. This 
keeps a crust from forming on the soil and 
conserves moisture. During hot weather, a 
gentle spraying over head in the evening 
will be of the greatest benefit. It puts new 
life into the plants after the heat of the day. 
Bulbs planted on or about the above dates, 
will not need pinching and should be grown 
to single stem. Natural branching will 
occur as the plants grow, and will give as 
many, if not more, perfect flowers than 
plants set out earlier and pinched, which 
causes them to send up three or four growths, 
forming bushy plants, taking up more space, 
excluding light and air, and making culti- 
vation much more difficult, and in the end 
giving fewer good flowers than the plants 
grown to single stem. (This does not apply 
to the commercial grower who plants closely 
and pinches to keep them stocky. This, of 
course, eliminates the need of staking and 
saves labor). Tie up your plants as they 
advance in growth, tie with soft string, not 
with Raffia, for the latter, when exposed to 
the sun and moisture, soon rots or dries out, 
and just about the time the plants arrive at 
flowering stage, up comes one of those pesky 
wind storms, then bang goes the Raffia, down 
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Disbudding—T’ his'm poet be done systemati- 
cally as time goes on. Rubbing a growth 
out here and there, pinching out premature 
flower buds, etc. A good ‘plan to —- 
to rub oO ES SS SI Se ee f growth 

along the stems at the axil of the 

es free growing, long jointed varie- 
ties, and possibly a little more on the short 
jointed v; Observation is the best 
teacher. Pick out the growth you wish 
flowers on and pinch out accordingly, for all 
growths will not flower, and —_ if they do, 
small, imperfect blooms would be the result. 
If you do not want blooms in sprays, pinch 
out the extra flower buds, leaving the center 
- crown bud, it generally gives the best 
oom. 


: é é 
which only tends to bring the roots to the 
surface to suffer after in the hot sun It 
also makes for a soft, weedy growth which, 


_Along about August 15 is a good time to 
give a light dressing of lime to help sweeten 
the soil, just rake it in. From August 20 on, 
artificial feeding can be done. This may be 
in the form of a light dressing of sheep 
manure, bone dust, Clay’s fertilizer, 
eic. The latter two fertilizers must be used 
sparingly as they are both very active and 
liable to damage the roots if used to excess 
at one time. Later on a little nitrate of 
soda will be a very good stimulant—one ounce 
to three gallons of water. Another dressing 
of lime about the middle of September wiil 
be of great benefit to relieve the soil of 
acidity and stiffen the fiber in the flower 
stem. From now on avoid deep cultivation 
as the roots are near the surface and are in 
danger of being damaged during the opera- 
tion. Give your plants all the attention 
possible as to rubbing out of surplus growth 
and flower buds, keep them moving and get 
all you Possibly can from your plants, as 
proat Frost is but a scant four or five weeks 


"Cuiting the Blooms—This is best done in 
early morning or in the evening. The latter 
is the better time, never curing the heat of 
the day. Blooms with hard wooded extra 
long stems should stand in hot water, (water 
that is a little more than lukewarm), in fact, 
all Dahlia blooms are better for having their 
stems in hot water for at least ten minutes 
after cutting. They last much better than 
if placed in cold water at first. 


Flower Selling by Amateurs 


A very indignant was the amateur 
gardener with a pred full of flowers, who 
went the rounds of the flower stores offering 
to sell cut blooms. With a vast ignorance 
of the ao he supposed that he would 
get a large portion of the amount that would 
be paid the ultimate purchaser of the 
flowers, and was disgusted to find that all he 
was offered was a fairly small portion. As 
is usual in such cases, he charged the store- 
a with getting an exorbitant profit. If 
ad gone into the matter thoroughly, he 
oe have found that the profits were 
quite —- in view of the turnover, and that 
in fact the largest part of the price demanded 
for the flowers was consumed in the over- 
head expense of maintaining the store. In 
the florists’ business it is no exaggeration 
to say that producing the flowers is really 
the easiest part of the business. To main- 
tain a business that will produce profits out 
of selling flowers is another story altogether. 
— Western Gardener 


Gbhe Dlewes Grower 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Correct Conditions for 
Storing Gladiolus Corms 


€ THE Eprror : — 
writing you to a cone advice about my ~ 
Our New M cli 


Gladiolus Balle: iexico climate is 
that it isa cohuew how to prevent the bulbs 
from shri What do you think abou — 
them ip dry sand and storing them in an 


R. F. B. 


Answer:—Think that after your Gladiolus 
bulbs are pretty weil cured, you can store 
them in paper bags to best advantage, rather 
than put them in dry sand. Still, we are 
pretty sure the dry sand would be O. K., 
but much more trouble. Would recommend 
that with any method of storage that you 
examine the bulbs from time to time during 
the storage and see if they are behaving 
properly. Mould is one of the things to be 
avoided, as well as excess drying out. If 
bulbs are not properly cured before storing 
they are likely to mould. On the other 
hand, one may dry or cure them too much 
before storing, and then they are likely to 
dry out too much in storage. 

The idea in storing Gladiolus bulbs is that 
they should be dried enough, by exposure to 
free circulation of air and in sunshine for a 
day or two, so that they may be placed in 
storage with the old corm and the roots on. 
Then, after about four to six weeks in storage, 
pe an eg to be sufficiently cured so that the 

old corms and roots may be removed easily. 
After “‘cleaning,” as the process is 
then they may be placed in storage without 
the necessity of disturbing until wanted for 
planting, and the storage should be cool 
enough and moist enough to prevent excess 
drying out, and still sufficiently dry so that 
they will not mould. 

Experience is necessary in this connection, 
and one without experience should proceed 
cautiously with frequent examinations from 
time to time during the period from digging 
until planting. 


How Best to Keep Dahlia Bloom 


Can anyone inform me, through the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER, the best 
method of keeping Dahlia bloom and securing 
the best results as a cut flower? 

I have tried cutting in the morning, and at 
noon, and at night, have burned the ends 
over gas flame, open coal fire, and placed in 
hot water. Have put salt in the water, and 
used other heard of and some unheard of 
methods, but still some of the flowers just 
wilt down and drop their petals. 

Some flowers cut well without any prepar- 
ation, but some of the finest in the garden 
apparently can’t stand cutting. How are 
Dahlias kept fresh in Dahlia exhibitions, etc. 

“PERPLEXED” 


Will someone give the information wanted ?— 
(Eprror) 





White Lice on Ferns— 
Making Seedling Roses Bloom 


To THe Eprror :— 


What can I use to kill white lice on Ferns? 
The lice will surely kill the Ferns if some 
remedy is not applied. 

I have some seedling Roses, a part of 
which are two years old. None have bloomed, 
and I would like to know what to do to 
make them bloom. Will pruning back in 


the spring cause them to bloom ? A. S. 


NotTe:—Will not someone answer either 
or both of these questions? 


Peony Color Combination Wanted 


A subscriber states that she is resetting 
her Peonies, and wishes to add other varie- 
ties of the choicer sorts, and wants to know 
arg sey digg hogy eng rows for 

best effect. For instarce, what pink, rose 
and red would look best with Jubilee, Le Cygne, 
or any other good combination. 

Those who have made a study of planting 
Peonies for color effect, will confer a favor 
by writing on the subject for publication in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. - 








Massachusetts Azr’l College 











FLORICULTURAL EXHIBITION, ONE OF THE 
Bic FEATURES AT AGGIE FAIR 


The second annual Aggie Fair held Octo- 
ber 21, 22, and 23, by the students, faculty 
and Alumni, on the M. A. C. campus, proved 
a great success. 

Among the various departmental exhibits, 
that arranged by the Floricultural Depart- 
ment was one of the best. The exhibit was 
staged in a large tent, appropriately decorated 
with autumn leaves and garlands of Hem- 
lock. Tall Palms, gracefully flanked with 
Ferns and potted Chrysanthemums, occupied 
several feet of center space—an atrange- 
ment well planned and carried out. 

Prizes were awarded by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the two-year and 
four-year courses in Commercial Floriculture ; 
the a being made for the best table 
decoration§ and basket floral arrangements. 
Both classes showed skili and originality in 
their work. 

In addition to the competitive exhibits, 
tables were effectively arranged with baskets 
and vases of Chrysanthemums, Roses and 
other seasonable flowers. The fact that 
successful flower-raising involves consider- 


as art, was emphasized by a display of 
various tools and implements indispensable 


Basket arrangements of Roses—First, R. 
D. Fuller, Woburn, Mass, Ophelia and 
Maiden Hair Fern. Second, R. J. Drexel, 
Tifton, Ga., Ophelia and Asparagus plumosus. 
Third, A. B. Marshall, Greenwich, Conn., 
(einerye Priscilla and Maiden Hair 

ern. 

Table decorations, using Roses, by the 
Two-Year Class—First, J. Balmayne, East 
Milton, Mass., black bowl with White Killar- 
ney and Maiden Hair Fern. Second, A. 
Wells, natural color willow basket with 
White Killarney, Crusader, and Maiden Hair 
Fern. Third, Miss K. L. Powell, Newton 
Center, Mass., gray bowl with Premier. 

Table decorations, using Carnaticns, by 
senior Four-Year students—First, V. S. 
Anderson, South Manchester, Conn., cream- 
white bowl with Eureka and Asparagus 
plunosus. Second, Miss Elizabeth Coleman, 
Scranton, Pa., gray basket with Enchantress 
and Maiden Hair Fern. Third, Miss R. W. 
Hurder, Milton, Mass., cream-white bowl 
with Enchantress and Asparagus Sprengeri. 

G. H. Sinclair, of Holyoke, exhibited a 
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vase of fine yellow Chrysanthemums, also 
Enchantress Carnations. Mark Aitken, of 
Springfield, displayed four vases of excellent 
Roses, Ophelia, White Killarney, Columbia, 
and Frank M. Dunlap; also yellow and 
white Chrysanthemums, Hunnemania, and a 
mixed bouquet of Ruscus, purple Beech, and 
Chinese Lantern Plant; the latter attracted 
much attention because it is not commonly 
seen. 
Dorotuy W. LEAVITT 


Growing Perennial Phlox 


To grow perennial Phlox to perfec- 
tion the ground should be deeply dug 
and well manured, and the plants 
should be set away from buildings or 
shrubs. They also need an abundance 
of water when growing. If growing 
for single plants, a hole may be dug two 
feet wide. Soil from the first spade in 
depth should be placed oneside. Then 
throw in a good layer of rotted stable 
manure or pulverized sheep fertilizer 
and dig this in another spade in depth, 
chopping it up fine. Put some of the 
top soil back and place the plant on 
that, covering with the remaining soi. 
Water thoroughly and mulch with ma- 
nure. 

It is a good plan in the spring of the 
year, if manure is not obtainable, to 
sow oats or spinach around the plant 
and when about six inches high cut it 
with a hoe and leave it on the — 
around the plants to form a mulc 

If growing in large quantities a fur- 
row may be plowed and after spread- 
ing some manure in the trencha sharp 
pointed cultivator can be run up and 
down the trench as a subsoiler to mix 
the manure with the subsoil. Then 
turn the soil back into the trench and 
set the plants. 

The finest Phlox I have ever seen in 
America were in a beautiful old- 
fashioned garden at Lancaster, N. Y., 
with flowers 14 in. across*and large 
beautiful spikes. These were well 
mulched and could be watered when 
necessary. They were a glorioussight, 
especially during such a dry season as 
we have just experienced. 

A. WALKER 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Hightstown, N. J. ae 
and price list of Gladioli. An especially w es 
collection, including the Kemp = 





H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H.—Wholesale list of Gladi- 
oli, including some new, rare and fancy varieties. 





E. Meader, Dover, N. H.—Special circular of 
Gladibius Lilywhite. 


Chatieene ge pat reg C. Zeestraten, Prop. 

Bemus Point, N. Y.—Price list’ of Gladioli with good 
Sone "and including the ten intro- 
ey Primulinus Hybrids, &c. Also Peonies, 








John H. Neeley, Fousing Obi Ohio. Lae of Gladioli, 
Peonies, Irises, and Orien 





G. D. Black & a Albert Lea, Minn.—Wholesale 
Price list of Glad: 
J. Heemskerk, Care P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim 
eee —Trade list of the best Holland varieties of 
i. 


Alfred Oesterling, Butler, Pa.—Wholesale list of 
Gladioli and a special circular of Le Morechai Foch, 
A. W. Hunt, Louise and 





United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Trade list of 
Gladioli. Some very uncommon varieties are listed. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


ot B. deGroat, Bath, N. Y.—Price list of Gladiali 
descriptions. The Lemoine varieties are 
ame well represented. 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, Sturgis, Mich.—Retail list of 
ladioli, including famous Louise. 





G 





Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass.—Wholesale list 
of Gladioli. 





J. A. amp. Little Silver, N. J.—1922 descriptive 
price tists of Giadioli with full descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the Kemp originations. 








December, 1921 





J. E. FARNSWORTH 


Gladiolus Grower 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Retail Catalogue and Trade List on 
Application 














J John C. Wister 





Geo. J. Joerg, New Hyde Park, N. Y.—Wholesal 
price list of new, rare and standard Gladioli. 





Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio.—Surplus wholesale 
list of Gladiolus tale ond and a and also circular 
of Coleman’s originations with Leoéa illustrated. 








A Sensible ee Gift 
Your flower-loving friends will appreciate 
year’s subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
it will be a twelve-ti of your thought- 
fulness and appreciation. 
We have a special rate to present subscribers, 
ior THE FLOWER GROWER to be sent to new 
names as Christmas gifts. Write for it. 


MADISON COOPER CALCIUM, N. Y. 














GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 


Le Marechal Foch per 100 $1.00 
White Giant per 100 90 
L’Immaculee per 100 35 
Prince of Wales per 100 25 
Liebesfeuer per 100 50 
Loveliness per 100 60 
Rose Glory f per 100 2.75 
Better prices on quantities 





Roger Reynolds - Menlo Park, Calif. 








rT 


Planting Stock 
And Bulblets _ 


(MY SPECIALTY) 


I grow most of the leading 
varieties and have a large 
stock of 

Mrs. Dr. Norton, Lilywhite, 
Golden Measure, Le Mare 
chal Foch, Flora, Prince of 
Wales, Helen Franklin, 
Mary Pickford, and a hun- 
dred or more varieties. Let 
me know your. wants. 
Reasonable prices. Write 
for them today. Owing to 
great increase in early 
orders, I have no price list 
ready yet. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 





MOVILLA GARDENS 


RARE AND CHOICE 
Peonies and Irises 


Haverford, - - Penn. 














BOLLES DAHLIAS 
Dahlias as CHRISTMAS Gifts 


Include Dahlias in your Christmas giving. 
Send postal today for my Christmas Plan, 
whereby you may give one’s heart’s desire of 
choice Dahlia tubers in Christmas stocking, 
paying for them at planting time next spring, 
thus making your Christmas money go 
farther this year. $20.00 prize box of tubers 
given free for best letter written me about 
Dahlias. Ask for particulars. 


Bolles Dahlia Brochures ( J//ustrated) 


Wiitten by an American Grower for American ama- 

teurs and professionals, for American conditions 
of climate, soils and ets. Beautifully illustrated. 
Now on the press. Every Dahlia lover, enthusiast, 
whether growing for ioy, exhibition, or commercially, 
needs these booklets. 





Thirty-five cents each. Brochure on Harvesting 
and ee e is ready for distribution. It may save your 


ba eA) 1922 Dahlia Catalog ready January first. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 


Gladioli 


Announcement to my many cus- 
tomers and applicants for prices: 
My price list has been delayed 
but will be out in December and 
will then be mailed to all. 


Ihave asplendid crop of bulbs 
in No. 1 and No. 2 sizes of many 
of the leading varieties to offer. 











Have the largest stock in the 
country of the Autumn Queen, 
the finest late blooming variety in 
existence. Better try some at 
$25.00 per 1000 for extra large 
No. 1 bulbs. 


Cc. M. Grossman 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 
Petoskey, - Michigan 
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Piane Tiamat of Baste 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








Kemp’ s Big Five 
* Wonder, Albania, 









Ghe Flower Grower. 


A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


N’S 
“Kolorado-Kwality” 
“ Full of Pep” Bulbs and Roots 
Peonies 
. CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 
Boulder, Colo. 





























20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 














PLANTING STOCK 
From 10,000 to 100,000 ea. of Norton, Panama, 
Wales, Pearl Schwaben, C 


eres, Wilbrink, I yy - 
ilbrin! ulot, ieton. 
Glory of Holland, Halley, America, King, 
Aas Also 1 4 to Prog ~ ay others 


special lo 
& F. oO. "F. G. SHEPARDSON 








GLADIOL] | | GEORGE J. JOLRG 


Dasguptios list of 40 varieties will be is- 
Samed nig t ist and will be mailed free to 
ore applicants. 


Watch out for something new in that line. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill. 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 














A choice collection of Irises. New retail and 
wholesale lists. We are 











“The Dahlia King” 


DAHLIAS 


1-10 Central St EB. Bridgewater, 
Mass. 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


Orders entered for 1922. 
eatalog out in February 





New 





Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - 





Mass. 








FUTTERMAN BROTHERS, INC. 
330 gt Oe St. 
E FLORISTS 
Phone Watkins 4675 


Returns daily Checks weekly 
No connection with any other firm 





Mrs. Dr. Norton 


(Kur.derd’s Masterpiece) 
40,000 buibs for season of 1922. Prices 
from last season. Write for trade 
list of standard varieties. 


J. R. KIMBALL 


R.3 Nashua, N. H. 











CATALOGS WILL BE SENT 


as requested, although the pressure 
ot tt ade tee yorvenind the on 
swering of each request. Our new 
catalog of selected Gladioli will be 
ready soon. 
M. PROCTOR 


THOMAS 
71 South St. Wrentham, Mass. 











8 The Lewis Peonies 


by the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by the beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 


Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 
List sent on application. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 








BEST QUALITY STOCK 








and prices that are right on all 
the varieties. Send for 
wholesale list. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 


MY NEW CATALOGUE LISTING 
Cl li li | ° D | hi ° 
Will be a oe — send name 
ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
(Retail ely) Spring Valley, N.Y. 
















Why not try some of our novelties 
at greatly reduced prices; also the 

standards. 
bulblets of some varieties. 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 


Planting stock and 


Pataskala, Ohio 








Wikanpee 
PULVERIZED 


SHEEP MANURE 











i i i i i i 


~~wowwwweweeoweweweweweweweweweeweeeereee. 


CHICAGO 





Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 


100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 


ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


NEW YORK 














IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of- the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spurisa, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, ‘including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 

















ONLY THE 


early and special orders. 


Dec. 15th 


1309 Division Street 
Goshen, Ind, 


BEST IN GLADIOLI 


A post-card will bring you 
my 1921-22 catalogue, giving 
descriptions and illustrations 
of many of the finest Glads 
grown, also bargain prices on 


Will be ready to mail by 


John H. McKibbin 


Ghe Flower Grower 

















John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - 

The best American and European 








Peonies, Irises, Gladioli 
Our Wholesale Price List of Gladioli is 
now ready. We will appreciate the 
opportunity to send you one. 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 














PEONIES 


Divisions my Specialty. 


lps. William Crawford 











i tural 
iog—it’s the lifetime 
Growers 


work on rose and flower 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to 





























W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 1602 Indiaga Ave. La Porte, Indiana From them. Esiablished 1850 70 Greenhouses. 
> Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 
E. E. STEWART of you are iptarested . sapey” barony: copa 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 
Brooklyn Michigan 


GLADIOLI 


1 eae er eee for me mailing Hen. Send 


fi 
“The Gide beautiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 

















Choice se Gladioli 


The Best Varieties 





W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College S&%. Amgola, Ind. 

















Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd 





Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Fall Catalog of 125 varieties now ready. 























= Tynbriden Welle, England . Adres ®.M. & M.E. LATHAM 
Post free on application. (Gardens Herth Scituate, R. 1.) Mansfie}d, Mass. 
BOOK-PLATES - = P. JRAGARD 
your design some special feature aplebroo! iolus Garden 
of our garden Oro or home or perhaps your special West St., Mansfield, Mass. 
Cash with order. Bulbs under % inch: 
Correspondence also invited on art for § 4 125 Panama____.__. Beez 2°e 1 
advertising. 300 Em India. $1 1000 F. King-.-._... i 
0. W. HOFFMAN WS aiey - = WP b> yeaa 
Hottman Peony Gardens, HUDSON, Ohio Mo q 
KING OF COMMERCE DAHLIA — 1 Grow — 


(Only $2.50 Each!) 
has proven its superiority as a cut 
flower variety for seven years. 
Catalogue issued in December. 
Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


1200—-Varieties— 1200 


High Grade Peonies 


Send for Catalogue 
WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, IND. 

















GLADIOLI 


GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 


Our new catalogue will be issued 
shortly. If you have not already re- 
quested a copy and are interested in 
the WORLD'S I BEST GLADIOLI send 
name and address to 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mountain View, Calif. 













m, Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
My iy, fession not overrun with 
ial competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money~ 

making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
“heavy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Diploma awarded. We assist 


students and graduates in getting started and. 

developing their businesses. Established 1916. 

Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
it today. 


American Landscape School, 12G Newark, N. Y. 














Evelyn Kirtland, i Goliath, 1 
feuer, "ta ins tien. 1% in in.; Poincet of Wales, 1 1% 
in., and Myrtle, 1% in. each I5¢-, doz.. 


Ida Van, Frank Pendleton, N’ 
Peace, Pink Perfection, = ge ngara,, Pangans, No. 1, 
Tinto 4 in. a Se 155 ic. tack 
ary Fen in., 
20c.; doz., $2. -~ 


Golden, Measure, $3.50 each; Purple Glory, $1.50 
80c. each. = 


Single and Coneae ons above P. 
Planting sizes of Ame ice ont Ries. Francis King; 


bulbs and bulblets priced Gr on application. 
Peony and Iris catalog free. No printed price 
list on Gladioli except this ad. 


E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, O. 


GLADIOLI 


Marshal Foch, (Kunderd variety), duly 
registered at Cornell University. Prize win- 
ner wherever shown, and awarded First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Exclusive stock. 

Dorothy Wheeler, a beautiful pink Primulinus, 
was awarded a Silver Medal by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural A great cut flower seller, pref- 
J given over Alice Tiplady and other Primu- 


‘ — Hybrids, aj] Exhibition varieties as 
‘ollows : 

Mintaka, soft pink ; lower petals soft creamy yel- 
low. Extra fine flower. 

bright salmon with pale yellow throat. A 


——_, oe Tol Ping — aa 
utterf ce \y, Sirius, Argos, icate 
gberak Cees tee Bee 7 
Salm: ‘anopus, r, lus, North 
gola, Albion, Seneca. Smeg Gold id Drop, Golden 
ene Sedan, Iola, Elberton, Anita, Animosa, Albia, 
Linton, Dexter and Tupelo. By the ‘100 or r 1000, Prices 


on application. 
Cc. F, FAIRBANKS, Cary Farm, 
Lexington, Mass, 

















Going Down—Going Down! 
Since sending out my “HIGH MERIT LIST” for ap et 


22 we have dug and cleaned the Le Marech 
ee eet en ie te 
tions. From an ceendention of the 


ildest expecta 

bulbs made a month ago I expected a good increase 
but nothing like we found upon digging the bulbs. 
Iam _— to —~ es my rh soe the —— 
this growth by reducing the bu biet 
price: recen $15.00 a 1000 quoted in my trade list 

INLY $10.00 per 1000 and as a SPECIAL INDUCE. 
MENT to gi e them a start with this fine variety I 
ABSOLUTELY FREE with every 500 

e large first size, plump, healthy, 

high eae bulb: for trial in oaar ‘that you may see 
for for youn the wonderful commercial possibilities 


New Price Bulblets Le Marechal Foch 


$1.25 per 100 $10.00 per 1000 $45.00 per 3000 
Guaranteed truetoname. All postpaid. No order 
for less than $1.00. 250 bulblets at 0 rate. All ordere 


already booked will be filled according to these re- 
duced prices. 
Le Marechal Foch is early as Halley, twice the size 
Am er color than America, light pink, 
— never crook, stands hot weather better than 
y other variety and isthe best commercial bet in 
the Gladiolus business today. Get your start now, 
the demand will be unlimited. It is the strongest 
bulblet germinator that I have ever grown. 


Raymond M. Champe, Walled Lake, Mich. 
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LOUISE 
Vasarawned Perera 
Rees Seneca No ho, & Se Ne, 


nb. List of othe: 


- POTASH-MARL 


—A Natural Plant Food for— 


























for Retail Catalog listing over 
varicting of Chaise Gindiolt and wiving full 


Perennial Plants, 
Annual 
n: Ly salhagee, 


Our pronth g x list of i 


seeds is ready now. Write 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesvitse, Ohio 





Gladioli, 
Complete list. 





Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 











. S. Ream, 202 S. Main St., Paulding, Ohio 























Choice Gladiolus bulbs of 
the leading varieties 

















YOUNG, HEALTHY GLADIOLUS BULBS 
All the popular, as well as choice 
reasonable 





Hebron Heights Gardees Gladioli 


want the best bulbs at lowest possible 
pion) Thave them, an size, in many varieties, 


stock of Americ. Panama tae 





prices. Whole- 














Retail Wholesale J. F. BUSHNELL on bulblets, any variety, Glad to quace 
ses eS. ees SS 116 Union Mansfield, Mass. FRANK FRENIER, Hebroaville, 
a 
N request I will mail to your address ° : ] 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES my new catalogue which includes Conrod Gladiolus Farm 
Louise, Golden Measure, Alice Tiplady, all my Prize-winning Gladioli, also are of Choice Gladioli 


Crimson Glow, and others. 


Send for list : 
Strong, clean and true stock 


JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 





all of my choice Primulinus varieties, 
with a complete list of Iris, Peonies, and 
Hardy Perennials. 


Chautauqua Flowerfields price list. 
R.F.D.68 Bemus Point, N.Y. 


stocks of —y 
Francis King, Schwaben, Niagara, 
War and Prince of Wales. Grown under 
Skinner System of Irrigation. Write for 


EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 











December Gardens 
Indoors and Out 


Pot its will be = little 
fertiticer Pats of Bulbs about to bloom + Ab 
and sweeter 


iarger flowers of = iupee intense color 
scen' 

Nothing is is dit 90 convenient. nor quite so good 
as Stim-U. the concentrated, odorless, stain- 
a now so generally used by up-to- 











SAA POULTRY AND PETS 


The Breeder’: ine devoted t 
Rabbits Me Foot Fur and Fancy ancy, Fur Farming. 
Foultry. Pigeons, Dogs, Cage-Birds, and all Pet 


Special Writers for Each Department 








Cc a giseshouse benches and hot beds quick! 
respond to is treatment, making its use 7 


> - 
; 7 ; | Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 
Uiettect de teniateet end an ae GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on 





is convenient attention. 
name, there is no substitute. Sold by 
Seedsmen or delivered anywhere uy Se ox manufact- 
urers. Toc. per 100: $3.50 per 1,000, 
‘Thomas Cultures Corp. 
a Fe New York City 


errs 


Earp- 
80 Lafayette Street . 








i 


pSaSeeuureeeeeeereoreveoveeeeeewee* 


ae illustrated, and ad peste with timely 
reports, newsy items for 
~My fanciers. 


SPECIAL TRIAL 8 MONTHS 50 CENTS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 YEARLY 


A consolidation of twelve specialty Magazines. 
POULTRY AND PETS PUB. CO. 


1321 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


~—oooooee 














A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








500 to 1,000% Profit | 


Easily made growing Glads from my high grade planting 
stock a f bulblets. 
Mrs. Dr. Norton will yield a fine profit over growing costs 
for years to come. 
Pure, healthy stock at low, prepaid prices. 
Write for list. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


1112 N. E. 18th Street - Oregon 











| IRIS and PEONIES 


If you want them when you want them try us. 
We dig the day the order is received and ship the 
same day or the next. 


GEO. N. SMITH, © WELLESLEY HILLS, 82, MASS. 














Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


Dr. Norton, No. 4-$20, No. os. pg 6-$10, 100. Coin Glow, Scariano 
yron No. No. 6416, per Ti 


Alice 
No 4 $450, Ne ce 


100. Gretchen ; “$5 xe Kila 2. 641.78, 100 
No. §-$2.25, Sakey No. Pink Perfect tion and Prince of Wales, No. 4-$35, 


Nivea N wie No. 5912.50, No. 6-$10 per M. 
$420 No. at 50, No. 5-$12, No 6-$7.50, per M. No Fall Deliveries. 


RALPH J. ROONEY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








Subject to 


552 Failing Street 
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LILYWHITE! 


Space is too limited to tell all its good qualities. Get my special de- 
scriptive list and read what leading growers and florists have to say ; 
men whose judgment is good. 

If you grow Gladioli you need LILYWHITE. Pure, true stock. 














Size No. 1, : - DS abe eee $15.00 per 100 
yee Sse Sl wick ease 10.00 per 100 
¥ r: & oS SES a aa 8.00 per 100 
— in ee pet ae 6.00 per 100 
c.§, in. to im renga tinier 5.00 per 100 
#:+ co, SS 83 . SSS 3.0@ per 100 
| ig EES. Siti 5 5 ee SAT AS Fae 4.00 per 1000 


Special rates on large quantities. 


Special offer of sound bulblets of rare varieties to growers only. 
These prices in 5000 lots only : 


5000s. 5... OSL T Wee ts 22555-0~~55.5.%. _--$ 18 00 
GG. = 202223 MRS. DR. NORTON_---_----------- 20 00 
SB irtcce LE MARECHAL FOCH.--_-_-__-___-- 40 00 
5000__.......- CRIMSON GLOW.... ......:+------ 35 00 
| SROs HELEN FRANKLIN._-..._____.-__- 38 00 
) | ae B 3, SHAWIORS it ie 100 00 





Growers send for trade list of rare and fine varieties. Get my 
planting stock list of new kinds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Giadiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
Wholesale and Retail 


Bargains in Dutch Bulbs 


To Clean Up Our Splendid Stock 


As long as they last we will fill orders at following unreasonably low prices: 














{100 —_ Early or Late Named Tulips = 50 Named Bedding Hyacinths_-_-__- $2.30 
i ) SO RS Sa ae MP Fat 5. cess Aes SOS. 4.50 


sag) ee Si mene Se Bs te ey 200 Re RR a a 21.50 
Say if you wish double or single or both 1000 for__...._...-.....--.----_____- 42.00 
I L400 = a Darwin Tulips___._...._. 2.95 100 Bedding Hyacinths, any one color 


. 14.25 or 25 each of 4colors...._______ . 

a ~ 4 3.5 Beton l Ree... Wn. 8.25 27.00 dE Ea Sa ee 14.25 
100 Named Rembrandt Tulips-___-_-- -- EE OS onc chen geen and doen ses ee 27.50 
100 Named Parrot and Botanical Tulips 2.90 


100 Named breeder Tulips-__-_- $3.40 100 —— Hyacinths mixed 






100 AnycolorTulips,or25each = —_—s collors_____--_-_--------- $2.35 

of four colors, separately... 2.00 500 Cline mn ncoehis capes 11.25 

I a sching L td cok nnn 95D 2000 Bie Sosss 8 Se. 21.00 
Ss PETRA PRS SR Ct ERED 18.00 25 Florist’s forcing named 

100 Mixed—all colors—a grand Hyacinths----_--....-_- 1.95 

bedding mixture of Tulips. 1.40 50 for __.--__--_--_-------- 3.75 

SO ir £85 5s nceen~—s fe | See re 7.00 





es Hurry your orders along for this magnificent fresh 
stock. suong, hardy bulbs, every one containing a flower for next Spring 
blooming. 


Write for prices on Crocuses and Mammoth Bedding Hyacinths 
‘ We have a Few Thousand Left 


LAPARK SEED & PLANT CO., 1250 Lapark Road, Lancaster Co., LAPARK PENNA. 
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Kunderd’s 1922 
Gladiolus Catalog 


My 1922 catalog will be mailed about December 1, to all who have sent me their 
address within three years, but as an occasional copy is lost, if you do not receive yours 
by January 1, let me know and a second copy will be sent you free. Also, if you: have 
friends who love flowers and whom you know have not had my catalog, please tell 
them of my beautiful new Gladioli, and the catalog which is free for their address. 








This Catalog will be much larger and finer than ever. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL NEW VARIETIES 
WILL BE LISTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 








Also, all 4 of my fine Mixtures will be much improved by the addition of several 
thousands of beautiful new kinds. No other Mixtures can equal these. Buy direct 
and be certain of being up to date. 

All readers of THE FLOWER GROWER no doubt know of my wonderful new creations 
of the Ruffled Gladiolus but if you have not grown them before you cannot realize how 
superior my new strains of Gladioli really are. 

I invite your special attention to the superior merits of my new strains of Primulinus 
Hybrids which, being produced by crossing with my other new large flowering kinds, 
are far superior to any other strains of this popular new race. Primulinus Hybrids are 
becoming very popular wherever the better ones are once planted and the many beau- 
tiful new kinds offered in my catalog will afford a pleasant surprise if plentifully grown 
in your garden. Some of them will be shown in colors in my new catalog of 56 
pages. In it 19 kinds are shown in natural colors and many others in photo repro- 

uctions. 

My catalog contains most complete cultural information and special instructions on 
how to*grow show flowers. It is the most beautiful and’instructive Gladiolus catalog 
ever issued. You are welcome to a copy free whether you wish to order or not. 


A. E. Kunderd, 
‘Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


(The Originator of the 
RUFFLED GLADIOLUS) 
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Gladiolus 
Le Marechal Foch 


Has no equal as a cut flower. The most valuable novelty of recent introduction 
and useful for every purpose where any Gladiolus can be employed. The blooms 
are well formed, open early and are very large, and of a charming light rose color. 


R. M. Champe, in his book, “ The Gladiolus for Profit,” rates Le Marechal Foch as follows: 





“ This is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Holland. 
Blooms are immense, of light shell-pink and it stands the hot 
weather and torrid winds of summer better than any other va- 
riety. Has a great future. A first class buy, XXXX.” 




















If you wish to get acquainted with the 


Cream of Holland’s Best Gladioli 


please ask our prices for nice and 
healthy stock for propagating of : 








BRILLIANT, brick-red 
GOLDEN MEASURE, pure yellow 
IMPERATOR, very large white 
JACOBA VAN BEIEREN, magnificent violet 
ODIN, large salmon, extra 
RED CANNA, red, very tall 
REMBRANDT, dark blue 
Primulinus SCARLETTA. scarlet 
Primulinus SOUVENIR, pure yellow 
and many others which we can recom- 
mend as future leaders and earners. 





ie Apply to 


J. HEEMSKERK 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 








We are still large stockholders of 
this variety, and although we see none 
can be imported into the United States 
this year because of action by the Horti- 
cultural Board, there are already fair 
stocks of it available from our customers 
there who have bought from us in former 


years. 
Awarded a first class certificate in 


Haarlem, Holland, on August 4, 1919. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. Van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 
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3 WONDERFULLY BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLI 


PRINCE id WALES (Pure Salmon) | : 
EVELYN KIRTLAND, G ANG (2 Magnificent Pinks) 
ne YOUNG, — onan BULBS (i so 88 feck) 
‘or garden culture, cut yt oy ere on, is the 
1Sc Per Dozen; $5.00 Per 100, Po 
Pacific Coast Grown (Puget Sound) means a long maturing, 
cool season. We plant in March and April, and dig as late 
as November. 7 to 8 mos. growth in rich, alluvial virgin 


We also grow America, 
Mrs 


Crimson Glow, Lilywhite, Louise, Le Marechal Foch, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Sweet Lavender. ‘ 
Send for our descriptive price list. 
THE PUDOR FLORAL FARMS, Puyallup, Wash. 











(In the famous Vailey of the Mountain) 














60,000 SENTINELS 
All at “Gladacres” 


H. E. CHRISWELL 
Winter address, 158 Harvard PI. 
“Gladacres” Flower Farm -BUFFALO, N. Y. 








My Catalogue 


Is Now 


Ready 


I think it is a pretty good one and I'd like to send it to you. 
I have added several new Glads, which I think you will like to 
have. I think my prices reasonable and I know my bulbs are 
good. If anything is lacking write me about it. Perhaps I can 
help you out. By the way,I am offering two rare varieties: 





PRINCE OF INDIA 


Not new but very scarce. I had a few last year and they at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Only 25c. and 30c. each. 


CALICO (COBLENTZ) 
This is new and unlike any otherI ever saw. I think it 
has never been offered before. The color might be called a 
“smoky purple” ; no blotches but a white throat. Habit perfect 
and yy ee Try it and suggest a new name. Only 
15c.; $1. Oz. 


Among the additions to my former list are: Adelina Patti, 
Carmen Sylva, Catharina, Crimson Glow, Conspicuous, Florence, 
FLORA, Helen Franklin, L’ Immaculee, LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
LOUISE, Mary Pickford, MRS. DR. NORTON, Majestic, White 
Giant, E. J. Shaylor, Joe Coleman, Estella, Mona Lisa, Orange 
Glory, Rose Glory, White Glory, Alice Tiplady, PURPLE 
GLORY, &c., &c. THE CATALOGUE will give prices. 


George S. Woodruff 


- Independence, Iowa 
Box F (on’t forget that) 
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To Gladiolus Growers: 


q For four full years the magazine which is now 
THE FLOWER GROWER, was published under the 
name of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
During that time, while other subjects were 
mentioned from time to time, yet the Gladiolus 
was the great specialty. Beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1918, the name was changed to THE 
FLOWER GROWER, but this did not mean that 
there was any loss of interest in the Gladiolus, 
nor that the Gladiolus was in any way neglected 
and during recent months while THE FLOWER 
GROWER has established regular departments 
for other summer-flowering plants, yet the 
Gladiolus has continued to be fully taken care of. 

q All of which is preliminary to stating that the 
bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIGLUS 
GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER, four vol- 
umes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
three volumes of THE FLOWER GROWER, now 
ready, without doubt contain more information 
and facts regarding the Gladiolus than all the 
other sources in the world put together. 
Therefore Gladiolus growers cannot afford to 
be without a bound file of THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER in 
their library. We still have a number of sets 
complete at the price of $2.00 per volume 
for THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
$2.50 for THE FLOWER GROWER. $15.50 for 
the complete set, postage prepaid. 


Madison Cooper, Publisher, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 











RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc 
Kentfield, Marin Comty, Calif. 
Diener’s Ruffled 
Monster Petunias 













































The Largest and Most Beautiful P . They 
have created a sensation wherever grown. Wo ya hy Foy to 
the orchid. All seed is raised by hand pollination in and is 
done by women. However, climatic conditions here it seed to be 
matured without a drop of rain falling in the pods. ence our seed is 
strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 

Ruffled Monster Petunia Seed comes in the following colors: 


i siroas veined canter: Red, Vasiensted: White; Red, with black 
cian Be Lilac Pink, large veined center; Mixed. 
Flesh Pink Frilled (Pearl of Kentfield)--This and the following va- 


rieties are somewhat smaller than the above; one of the most beautiful 
Petunias ever put out. 


Purple or Blue; White Frilled (dwarf); Apple Blossom (pink). 
Any of the above varieties, 5c per package. 


Diener’s Pink Glory 


The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922, Pure flame rose-pink with- 
out a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to four inches in 
diameter. Plants to a height of twelve to fifteen inches, are 
continually with flowers. This is the most beautifu! Petunia 
ever put on the market. 


This seed is 5éc per package. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST. 


Originators and Growers of the 
Largest and Finest Gladioli and 
Petunias in the World. 








Vil 
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“Crimson Glow” 


As its name implies. By far the most beautiful Gladiolus of 
its color on the market. A perfect scarlet of a deep tone. 
Immense open flowers of the finest form and exceedingly 
well placed upon the spike. Early, vigorous, strong grower, 
and a very fast multiplier. Prolific producer of bulblets and 
nearly every bulblet germinates. 


Wholesale Prices For This Season Are as Follows: 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $22.00; No. 3, $19.00; 
No. 4, $15.00; No. 5, $12.00; No. 6, $ 8.00; 
Bulblets $8.00 per 1000; 5000 for $35.00. 


Standard sizes. Priced per 100. Write for special prices on 

Look up my pagead in last month's tetus end tales advantage of this 
ALFRED OESTERLING 

Gladiolus Specialist Star Route, Butler, Pa. 
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Size 1% in. and larger. Delivered i in the 4th zone. 
Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. 




















GLADIOLUS.---LE 
ieiteis This —_ pa eee 
will ba have some ne fine, plum: jer 
almost 1 when car ly = gene, 
porteine o a eres dart 
po of this v: 
American 


on an grows 
—That beautiful new yellow from Holland. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL LO ON ANTITIES 


T. H. HUGHES, 78 Brownell St. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








Kemp’s Gladioli 








PINK Ws WONDER 
Kemp’s hima 
Big 5 EARLY st SNOWFLAKE 


SEND IN YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 


From the flood of inquiries now pouring in from every quarter of 
the country, it would seem a a nation ‘wide interest’ in these splendid 
novelties has been aroused. That the demands for planting sizes of 
them will absorb my entire pare ae See selling season 


closes, now seems more if you 
in on these ihe agg emp season, better g Lo as Te wiil hold your order 
for socio delivery, if 10 per cent of the pesee J sent as a guarantee of 
good f aith. Th The demands of your customers will force ~ to add them 
to your list, oveubanily, why not this coming season and be Late nage to 
meet the demand when it comes? Illustrated catalogue now ready, and 

is free for the asking. 


Headquarters for the Grand New Hybrid Cactus 
Dahlia, Jersey’s Pride (No. 120) 
> Originated right here in Jersey. 1920 “G) 
This is unquestionably one of the finest Hybrid Cactus Dahlias ever 
originated. One of the judges at the Storrs, Conn., A. D. S. trial gro’ 
ounced No. 120 (since named “ J *s Pride”) one of the best at 
orrs, and at the New York Show. F describing this and other 
new, rare and select varieties free for the asking. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Grower 


Little Silver, New Jersey 
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The Pfeiffer Nursery, 


GLADIOLUS--1910 ROSE 


(Kunderd 1915) 


A coming cut flower variety, bright attractive Rose color, with a white line on lower petals. 
straight spike with many blooms open at once. Does not burn or blister in the hottest sun. Strong 
grower, rapid propagator, extra fine forcer and a good seller. 


Strong Blooming Size Bulbs, $1.50 per doz., $9.00 per 100 postpaid 


Prices for all sizes by the thousand on application. 


Nice 


What more do you want ? 


Winona, Minn. 








Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 


TIONS. Mr. C.E. 
ties, “F” for fair ; “X” still better, then “KX,” “XXX 


the following Coleman Originations 





Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 19211 


You can pay a but get no better varieties than the COLEMAN ORIGINA- 
F. Gersdorff ,the eminent authority, is running a series of articles in 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the caption, “Garden Notes on Gladioli,” and rating varie- 

meaning “XXX” and lastly “XXXX” as the 
highest quality. ‘Under cate of October. 22, Mr. ~eyagd informs me that he has rated 


Cleveland Road, 


CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA. OHIO 





Nautilus (xxxx), Sweet Lavender (xxxx), Leota (xxxx), Nymph (xxxx) 
Sheila (xxxx), Jamo (xxxx), Night Wings (xxxx) 


He has not grown Catherine Coleman, the silver medal winner at Detroit. 
My new list containing the above and t 


he best standards free for the asking. 


SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 


JOE COLEMAN, 


RAVENNA, O. 
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The Peterson 


PEONY DIGEST 


is to the endless varieties 
offered what the Five-Foot 
Library is to the literature 
of the world. 





United Bulb Co. 


Box 33 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you a 
copy. 


Peterson Nursery 
| 1032 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
| Chicago, - HiMnois 









Headquarters for Varieties Such as: 


LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, 


PUGET SOUND GROWN IRIS EXCEL ! MAINE, CATHARINA, 








Read These Letters Monthly and Be Convinced. MR. MARK, MURIEL, 
Yakima, Wash., March 18, 1921. 
Mr. O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. AJ 
Dear Sir: The Tris T sent for last Fall came this week and_they were FLO RA, M ESTIC, 


ir: 
THE BEST LOOKING ROOTS I ha gotten. 
“sds Respectfully, WHITE GIANT, 
R. 6, Box 18, Yakima, Wash. LOTTIE SMITH. 


My 1921 Iris catalog is now entirely exhausted. Shortly after the AND MANY OTHER MERITORIOUS KINDS 
sorhiing ail tho sid frteutn and same Of ef te wavenet aad notens 
scri an dS ee 
Irises, as originated in this country, and France. Prices will Send for new price list please. 


be within and rhizomes of strongest and best. If in- 
terested, apatially in the newer and rarer sorts, send for your copy. 
PLANTING TIME IS COMING AGAIN IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


0. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, PUYALLUP, WASH. 


(In the famous Valley of the Mountain) 


LOUISE 


Our first month’s sales after digging on this variety have passed any previous sales for the en- 
tire year, which proves the growing popularity of this remarkable “Glad.” We are entirely sold 
out of sizes Nos. 1 and 2, but have a good supply of planting sizes which we are offering at the 
following prices : 
4 @ No. 3, $25.00; No. 4, $20.00; No. 5, $15.00 per 100. 
3 We also have a fine stock of Golden Measure, the “ King of the yellows” at: 
No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $18.00; No. 4, $15.00; No. 5, $12.00; No. 6, $9.00 per 
doz. Bulblets $15.00 per 100. 
If interested write for special quotations in quantity on Lilywhite, Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, and 
Kunderd’s Glory. 


Our retail catalogue contains a very complete list. A postal will bring it along with a color 
plate of Louise. Send today and this little silent salesman will go to you on the next train out. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, 
Sturgis, Michigan 
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DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI 
LIST ON APPLICATION WHOLESALE. RETAIL 
Princeps, Early Trumpet Daffodil, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100 


r 60c. w dos. bes. 02.75 per 108, prepaid. 


Poeticus Sing doz., $2.50 per ee. prgpeid 
Poeticus Piena Riba iat Ist’ aie, ~ a 1 "000" on Sad 0.00. Buyers to 
pay express on the 1,000 offers. 500 1,000 rate. 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, - LAKE VIEW, N. Y, 





ARE SOMETIMES profitabie to buyers bu it 
oftentimes more profitable to sellers for they f 
get damaged goods off their hands. 


e have suffered from a fire at our place but No Damage was done to 
the Ciadiolus Bulbs. However, we can use ready cash and will, therefore, 
allow liberal “‘extras’” on all early orders. 

r Descriptive Price List will be sent upon request. Kunderd’s and 
Diener’ 's varieties are goung rapidly. Send Now for your Price List. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa 

















Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 
“EXTRA QUALITY” 


QUALITY” soung Bulbs 





Min: 1 Golden Measure, ns 7 Louise, in 10C. Glow, 7 Le M. Foch, 


% in.; 1 Golden Mi Louise, % in.; 10 C. Glow, % in.; 12 “Nor- 

ten.” in. iin. 30 Vitor brink: % in, a gt a ER 
an 

We will wae on smail lo 


F. c. *TIORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 





NEW CATALOG 


Besides my new Iris it will contain the depend- 
able varieties of Hemerocallis, Gladioli, Peonies, 
Phlox and other flowers. It is Free. 


WILLIS E. FRYER, ™“"7gax"= 


























Gladiolus List Now Ready 
Giving Wholesale Prices on the 


“BIG FOUR” 


Evelyn Kirtland Herada 
Bertrex 
and other Austin Originations 


Also Standard Varieties 
Large Stock of AMERICA in Fine Bulbs 


A Discount for Quantity of any variety and an 





Gretchen Zang 











additional 10 per cent discount for fall delivery 








Note illustration measuring length 
of spike with yardstick, of the 
ladiohas named for her 


EVELYN KIKTLAND A card NOW for our list means money in your pocket 


A Few Peonies Left at Surplus Prices 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 























Sharon Gladioli Gardens 
Growers of Choice Ciladioli 


Wholesale and Retail List on Ap:zlication 


Sharon - - - Massachusetts 














Join The American Gladiolus Society 


Your interests are our interests. Why not join the 
A. G. S. now? The annual dues are only $2.00. This 
includes a monthly copy of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Show your love for this beautiful flower by sending 
your membership + to 
David Tyndall, Sec’y, Brockton, Mass. 

















Special Offer! 

We offer a few bulbs of various sizes of many of 
Kunderd’s best Ruffled varieties. These will be sold 
quickly, at low prices, so write now. 

All leading varieties at wholesale iand retail. 


CHAS. L. & ROY L. PIERCE, Gladiolus Specialists 
Sa 














} Tag " Wulips 
| Stabiolt eta Home Gardens ; 
| Belphyiniusees Wi. A. Phipps 

Hardy Chugsanthe- Paulding, Ohia 

‘ mts 
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Lilacs and Philadelphus 


Are’ You on the Market for Nursery 


Stock to the Amount of $10 or More? 


If you are, it will pay you to send 
us one dollar for a Farr catalog, 
whether you buy from us or not. 


If you buy from us, to the amount 
of $10 or more, the dollar you sent us 
is credited to your account. 

After you are a customer you will 
receive copies of future editions, with- 
out charge. 

You should understand the above 
restriction to be directly beneficial to 
our regular customers. Become one. 

Some people in your neighbor- 
hood have a Farr catalog. Ask them. 


“ Better plants by Farr.” 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - ° P. ylv 
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A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, - - Illinois 





We specialize in varieties of Gladio- 
lus bulbs that are the best for the 
cut flower trade and have a nice lot 
of such varieties as Chicago White, 
Myrtle, Bouquet d’or, Fireking, 
Princepine, Panama, Primulinus 
Hybrids, etc., in all sizes to offer. 


Send for retail catalog ready in January 























G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


Florence, Titanic, Bertrex, Charle- 
magne, Summer, Prince of Wales, 
Lilywhite, Myrtle, and many others. 


Price List on request 





WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa 


























You can save enough by ordering your perennials this 
month to buy yourself a splendid gift. Send for special 
December prices, spring delivery. 


Our December Only, Doilar Gladiolus Offer : 


12 BULBS ,{ Niagara (10c,), Pendleton (10c.), Buaee (ite -) 
1 ' Valse 1 in. Lilywhite (20c.) Rosebud (10c a) eeqoun (15c.) 
Arizona (10c.), Ida Van (8c. ), 2 Mixed (10c 
see America (5c.). Panama (5c.) Berkshire ( ie.) 
This os 65 worth for $1.40—Flora (50c.), Mrs. Bothin soak hevefinem 
(10c.) Bordeaux (15c.) 1% in. Lilywhite (30c.), Pendleton (10c.) 


1600 Finest mixture: bulblets made 
up from all my namied kinds, $2.00 

















| Make Yourself a Christmas Present | 


P. L. WARD, Plantsma, Hillsdale, Mich. 


































Richard Diener Co., inc., 


Originators and Growers of the 
Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 





1922 Catalogue now ready. 
Free on Request. 





Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Our Gladiolus bulbs are well ripened 
and will bloom just as fine as those grown 
anywhere else. Some of our customers 
say they are better. Here is what we have 
to offer—No other kinds. No small stock 
or Bulblets—First size bulbs. 


50c. Doz. $3.50 per 100 
America, Halley, Ida Van, Augusta, 
Hohenstauffen, Brenchleyensis, Mrs. Fryer, 
Pink Beauty, Mrs. Francis King. 
65c. Doz. $4.50 per 100 
Autumn Queen, Chicago White, Golden 
King, Madam Monneret, Peace, Pink Per- 
fection, Panama, Yellow Hammer. 
75c. Doz. $5.50 per 100 
Bordeaux, Niagara, Wamba, War. 
40c. Doz. $2.50 per 100 
Mixed and Primulinus Hybrids. 
All the above sent gr within the 


fifth zone. Add 5c. dozen for each zone 
over 5th. 


Tait Bros. Company, - Brunswick, Ga. 

















= — 
(Alkanet ; Sea Buglass) 

From Anchusa— paint for the skin; referring to the use 
of the plant. 

Very pretty, handy perennials, with flowers in racemes. 
Of easy cultivation and preferring a sunny position. Ideal 
subjects for the border and a favorite of the: honeybee. 

ITALICA, DROPMORE VARIETY 

Strong. vigorous plant, almost covered with gentian-blue 
flowers in long spikes, like the Larkspur. Very effective 
either in solid becs or in the hardy border. 3 to 5 feet. 
May-June. We will send 4 plants, prepaid, for 

ONE DOLLAR 
The above description is copied from Brunt’s Garden 


_ Guide, a copy of which will be sent with each order. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 

















GLADIOLI! 


If in need of Gladioli, write us. It will bea 
pleasure to correspond with you. 

We have the leading and choice varieties. 
Remember that our stock is 


“TRUE” = 
Catalog free. Wholesale or Retail. 


P. VOS & SON 
P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(The Home of “True” Gladioli) 











STILL THEY COME! 


Letters continue to arrive every dav telling of the excel- 
lent results, readers of my book, ‘‘ The Gladiolus for 
Profit,’’ achieved this summer past. Here’s a typical one— 
$150.00 from 5ft. x 22ft. 


“I want to tell you how much the book 
cee 2 about —— and everyb 





sori 


NAME AND ADDRESS ON REQUEST 
This book will secure you the highest possible yield in 
Bulbs, Flowers and Dollars. Also a chapter 
on Dahlias worth its weight in gold 
Price to FLOWER GROWER readers $1.00, the general pub- 
a.00 os through the big mail order monthlies are paying 


per copy. 
ay edition ready, BIGGER, BETTER. GET YOURS 


Have you received your copy of my “High Merit List” 
for 1921-22? 


GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
plump planting 


month only—Clean, 
stock 4¢ inch and under, Prince of Wales, $1.75 per 100, 
$14.00 per 1000, $65.00 for 5,000, and my entire surplus 
of 16,000 for $200, all prepaid. They won't last long so 
order yours today. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Mich. 


s 








WE GROW THE BIG 5 


White Wonder Pink Wonder 
Early Snowflake 
Albania 





Buttercup 


Write for information about these wonderful new pro- 
ductions. Every one a prize winner the past season at 
Boston and New York. The center of attraction in show- 
room, field or garden. 


Le Marechal Foch 


A beautiful shade of light pink, flowers much larger than 
America and very early. It has all the good qualities of 
America and Halley and none of the weaknesses of either, 
making it pre-eminent as a cut flower variety. 


Bulblets $10.00 per 1000. (Liberal discount to the trade 
on large quantities.) 


Send for our catalogue of 125 varieties 


H. M. Barrett & Son 
Hightstown, - - New Jersey 
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